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IVofrssor  S.  R;im,r< *sh;in 


A  hnllunt  ncndcmic,  frontline  researcher  effective  comm  jnieator  ^rid 
a  noted  visionary  S.  Karnaseshan  0923)  js  presently  a  iMtinj/uishcd 
Professor  Emeritus  at  the  Raman  Research  Institute  (since  and 
1  'h",r  4 Science  (tinee  1989)  Earlier  he  was  the  Director  of  Indian 
Institute  of  Science  (1981  84)  His  area  of  specialization  covers  Xray 
Crystallography,  Optics,  Condenser)  Matter  Physics  arid  Materials 
Science  in  which  lie  has  published  about  200  original  papers  Important 
hooks  authored  by  him  are  Pictorial  Htof-raphy  of  C  V  Human  (19HH, 
Anomalous  Scattering  of  Xrayi  (Munsl  I  1961),  and  Crystal  Optics 
(Handbuch  dcr  I'hysik,  Springer-verlag,  1961).  Karnaseshan  was  the 
nor  Publications  of  the  Indian  Academy  of  Sciences  (1977-82) 

_  oll'  "r'1  Works  pfe  V.  I'm, um  K  .  olurncs,  1988)  and  Collected  Work 
Of  Dorothy  Hodkin  (3  voiumei  1994).  He  bias  beer,  honoured  with  a 
number  of  prestigious  Awards  and  Fellowships.  Humility,  nobility  and 
alirms.n  are  the  basic  refrains  of  his  endearing  personality.  Married  to  Mrs 
Kausalya,  the  couple  have  three  daughters,  and  they  live  in  Bangalore 
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C  V  Raman  Avenue,  Sadashivanagar,  Bangalore  560  080  India 

Prof.  S.  RAMASESHAN 

Distinguished  Professor-Emeritus 
Editor,  Current  Science  (C.  Sc.) 


19th  April  1999 


I  am  very  happy  that  Mr.  G.T.  Narayana  Rao  is  dedicating  this  book  to 
me.  I  have  known  Mr.  G.T.  Narayana  Rao  for  the  past  few  years.  We  have 
often  met  and  discussed  science  and  scientists  like  C.V.  Raman, 
Ramanujan  and  Subrahmanyan  Chandrasekhar.  I  have  been  continually 
following  some  of  his  works.  His  understanding  of  science  is  extremely 
good  and  he  has  in  his  writings  succeeded  in  conveying  the  spirit  of 
science.  He  has  been  able  to  bring  out  the  best  aspects  of  some  of  the 
great  men  of  science  about  whom  he  writes.  I  have  scarcely  met  a 
person  who  has  been  able  to  popularise  science  and  the  scientific  spirit 
in  a  local  Indian  language  as  well  as  he  does.  We  need  more  writers  like 
him  so  that  science  and  the  scientific  temper  can  spread  all  over  the 
country. 

Thanking  him  and  with  warmest  regards  and  wishing  him  all  the  best  in  his 
ventures, 


S.  Ramaseshan 


PHONES  ;RR1  (080)  3311016 


FAX:  RR1  (080)  3340492 
C  Sc  (080)  1346094 

email:  sivarai@rri.emet.  in 


RES:  7/10,  Palace  Cross  Road 


CSc  (080)  3342310 
Res.  (080)1369108 


Bangalore  560  020 
INDIA 


To  the 
Reader 


ya  nisa  sarvabhutanam  tasyarn  jagarti  samyami 
yasyam  jagrati  bhutani  sa  nisa  pasyato  rnuneh 

— Bhagavadgita 

That  which  is  night  to  all  beings,  in  that  the  disciplined  man 
wakes  ;  that  in  which  all  beings  wake,  is  night  to  the  Atman- 
cognizing  muni. 

Tr.  Swami  Chidbhavananda 


The  five  Great  Minds  traced  here  belong  to  the  rare  lineage 
of  the  samyamis  as  defined  in  the  Bhagavadgita.  It  was 
my  singular  fortune  to  have  known  them  intimately  ;  Ramanujan 
(1887-1920)  indirectly  through  my  subject  of  specialization 
mathematics,  and  Raman  (1888-1970),  Chandrasekhar  (1910- 
95),  Muralidhara  Rao  (1924)  and  Suresh  (1946-90)  all  directly 
through  interviews.  In  each  case  the  ocean  was  bounteous  but 
my  vessel  was  small. 


Martin  Luther  says  “The  prosperity  of  a  country  depends,  not 
on  the  abundance  of  its  resources,  nor  on  the  strength  of  its 
fortifications,  nor  on  the  beauty  of  its  public  buildings,  but  it 
consists  in  the  number  of  its  cultivated  citizens,  in  its  men  of 
education,  enlightenment  and  character ;  here  are  to  be  found  its 
true  interest,  its  chief  strength,  its  real  power.”  The  five  Great 
Minds  in  the  present  book  are  among  the  “cultivated  citizens. ... 

men  of  education,  enlightenment  and  character”  who  have  en¬ 
riched  the  quality  of  human  life. 


A  word  about  the  first  article.  At  the  Balaji  Vidya  Vihar 
College,  H.ndupur  (Andhra  Pradesh)  1  had  to  give  a  talk  on 
Srinivasa  Ramanujan”  (22-12-1997).  My  friend  G.  K 
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Ranganath,  Professor  ot  Mathematics,  at  whose  charming  per¬ 
suasion  I  accepted  the  formidable  task,  made  my  postion  further 
uncomfortable  by  saying  that  the  talk  should  be  in  English. 
Repeating  the  sad  story  of  the  Genius  or  dwelling  upon  his  work 
did  not  find  favour  with  me  :  just  previously  I  had  published  a 
fairly  big  mathematical  biography  of  Ramanujan  in  Kannada 
0 Ramanujan  Balidarlli ),  and  even  a  peripheral  reference  to  his 
mathematics  would  be  out  of  place  for  that  audience.  Thus  came 
out  the  script  Chandrasekhar  on  Ramanujan . 

In  February  1995,  when  my  Kannada  book  Subrahmanyan 
Chandrasekhar  (Scientific  Biography)  was  in  print,  I  was  franti¬ 
cally  on  the  look  out  for  a  few  characteristic  photographs  of  the 
Great  Mind.  A  friend  suggested  that  I  should  contact  S.  Rama- 
seshan,  Professor-Emeritus  at  the  Raman  Research  Institute, 
Bangalore.  A  simple,  personal,  and  of  course,  hesitant  letter 
mailed  to  him  brought  me  an  avalanche  of  help  :  displaying  a 
large  number  of  relevant  photographs  on  the  table,  he  simply 
overwhelmed  me  with  the  generous  offer,  “You  choose  the 
photographs.  Raman  Research  Institute  will  donate  12  pages  of 
printed  art  plates  for  your  2000  copies."  I  felt  I  was  levitating — it 
was  too  big  and  noble  to  be  real.  To  my  naive  question  as  to  what 
prompted  him  to  make  this  wonderful  gesture,  he  said  gently 
“It's  Chandra  !  When  no  other  Indian  language  had  thought  of 
bringing  out  a  book  on  him,  you  have  done  it  for  Kannada." 

Ramaseshan  and  Chandrasekhar  presented  me  with  a  large 
number  of  offprints  on  the  life  and  works  of  Ramanujan,  Raman 
and  Chandrasekhar,  and  added,  “You  can  make  use  of  these 
materials  as  you  please.’'  Most  of  them  are  from  Current  Science 
of  which  Ramaseshan  is  the  Editor.  As  a  token  of  my  gratitude 
I  am  dedicating  this  book  to  him.  Earlier  I  had  sought  his 
permission,  and  requested  him  for  a  message  to  be  printed  here. 
His  blessings  have  come  in  ample  measure. 

Chandrasekhar's  distinguished  brother  Purasu  Balakrishnan 
(1914-98)  has  been  a  tower  of  strength  and  encouragemnt  to  me 
ever  since  I  met  him  for  the  first  time  in  early  1 994.  He  has  now 
joined  his  Nobel  brother.  But  his  magnanimity  can  be  seen 
through  the  first  three  articles  :  Chandrasekhar  was  Mx  Anna  to 
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Balakrishnan  and  Balakrishnan  was  My  Tamma  to  Chandra¬ 
sekhar,  indeed  a  unique  Rama-Lakshmana  binary  stars. 

Right  from  my  school  days  in  the  mid-thirties  I  have  grown 
with  The  Hindu.  While  preparing  my  Kannada  books  on 
Einstein,  Ramanujan  and  Chandrasekhar  I  sought  reference 
material  and  original  photographs  from  The  Hindu.  The  response 
was  spontaneous  :  ask  thou  shalt  get.  To  this  great  national 
heritage  I  offer  my  humble  pranams. 

I  thank  K.  Muralidhara  Rao  and  Sudha  Suresh  for  helping  me 
with  source  materials  and  photographs  for  the  4th  and  5th 
articles.  In  fact  the  article  on  B.  N.  Suresh  was  published  in  the 
Commemoration  Volume  brought  out  soon  after  his  premature 
demise. 

N.  S.  Ram  Goutham,  a  student  of  CAVA  Mysore,  has  elegantly 
painted  the  five  Great  Minds  (cover  pages),  R.  V.  Sreenivasa 
Murthy  and  his  artist-son  R.  S.  Mohan  Murthy,  have  set  the 
lay-out  of  the  book,  C.  K.  Devika,  has  typeset  the  script,  and  the 
workers  of  the  fraternity  called  Sri  Shakti  Electric  Press  have 
together  made  this  book  “a  thing  of  beauty.”  I  thank  them 
warmly. 

When  the  press-copy  of  this  book  was  being  readied  I  had 
planned  Heavenly  Encounters  for  its  title.  About  that  time  I 
happened  to  meet  my  old  friend  C.  N.  Ramachandran,  Professor 
of  English,  and  a  person  of  great  erudition.  His  senstive  mind 
revolted  against  the  intended  title  and  suggested  the  present  one. 

I  am  grateful  to  him  for  the  interest  he  has  evinced  in  my  work. 

For  the  publishers  Athree  Book  Centre  the  publication  venture 
is  yet  another  way  of  repaying  their  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
society  :  only  cost  price  is  charged.  And  for  the  author  ?  The  joy 
of  navigating  With  the  Great  Minds  is  the  reward. 

31  May  1999 

8  ‘Athree’  Kamakshi  Hospital  Road 
Saraswatipura  Mysore  570  009 
Phone  0821  543759 


G.  T.  Narayana  Rao 
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Chandrasekhar 

on 

Raman  ujan 


Srinivasa  Ramanujans  supemovaic  life  lasted  for  a  very  short 
duration,  22  December  1 887  to  26  April  1 920,  hardly  thirty 
three  years.  Subrahmanyan  Chandrasekhar’s  equally  merito¬ 
rious  life  extended  to  a  much  longer  period,  19  October  1910  to 
21  August  1995,  slightly  less  than  eightyfive  years.  However  in 


the  relentless  scoreboard  of  science  it  is  the  original  contri¬ 
bution  of  the  individual  rather  than  his  lifespan  that  really  counts. 

If  you  therefore  expect  me  to  make  a  comparison  of  their 
geniuses,  let  me  submit  in  all  humility  that  I  am  hopelessly  ill- 
equipped  for  so  giganatic  a  task.  How  can  a  pigmy  standing  in 
the  valley  below  the  Himalayan  range  distinguish  between 
Kanchanganga  and  Mount  Everest  ?  Eric  Temple  Bell,  a  well 
known  historian  of  mathematics,  introduces  Gauss,  a  mathema-  , 
tical  genius  of  all  times,  in  the  essay  “The  Prince  of  Mathema¬ 
tics”  thus :  “Archimedes,  Newton  and  Gauss,  these  three  are  in 
a  class  by  themselves  among  the  great  mathematicians,  and  it  is 
not  for  ordinary  mortals  to  range  them  in  order  of  merit.” 

Speaking  “On  Ramanujan”  on  3  June  1987  at  a  Banquet  in 
the  US,  the  Nobel  Laureate  Astrophysicst  Chandrasekhar  said 
I  cannot  clearly  say  anything  that  will  relate  to  Ramanian  as  a 
mathematician,  particularly  in  this  company  which  includes 
among  others.  Professors  Richard  Askey,  Bruce  Bemdt,  and 
George  Andrews,  who  have  devoted  years  to  exploring  and 
following  his  many  trails.  But  I  do  share  with  Ramanujan  the 
same  cultural  background  in  our  early  formative  years  •  both  of 

konam'andVfro  T™"  T"'  background'he  from  Kumba- 
konam  and  I  from  Tanjore,  both  ancient  centers  of  Tamil  culture 

and  not  very  far  apart.  Besides,  Ramanujan’s  parents  and  my 
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own  grandparents  lived  in  very  similar  social  and  financial 
circumstances.  On  this  account  I  can  probably  visualize  Rama¬ 
nujan's  background  better  than  even  my  younger  Indian  col¬ 
leagues  of  later  generations.” 

Kameshwar  C.  Wali  in  his  biography  of  Chandrasekhar  (en¬ 
titled  Chandra)  quotes  Chandrasekhar  :  “Ramanujan’s  role  for 
the  development  of  science  in  India  did  not  depend  upon  his 
being  understood  !  The  fact  that  his  early  years  were  spent  in  a 
mathematically  and  a  scientifically  sterile  atmosphere,  that  his 
life  in  India  was  not  without  hardships,  that  under  circumstances 
that  appeared  to  most  Indians  as  nothing  short  of  miraculous  he 
had  gone  to  Cambridge,  supported  by  eminent  mathematicians, 
and  had  returned  to  India  with  every  assurance  that  he  would  be 
considered  in  time,  as  one  of  the  most  original  mathematicians 
of  the  century — these  facts  were  enough,  more  than  enough  for 
aspiring  young  Indian  students  to  break  their  bonds  of  intel¬ 
lectual  confinement  and  perhaps  soar  the  way  Ramanujan  had." 

Wali  rightly  observes  “Indeed  Ramanujan  greatly  influenced 
Chandra  ;  he  was  the  role  model  for  a  life  dedicated  to  the  pursuit 
of  science.  Chandra  has  written  and  talked  about  him,  and  has 
been  instrumental  in  many  ways  in  perpetuating  the  memory  of 
the  tormented  genius  that  Ramanujan  was.” 

In  addition  to  the  Indianness  and  the  mathematical  interest 
Chandrasekhar  had  in  common  with  Ramanujan,  there  was 
another  abiding  human  link  between  the  ‘old  root’  (read  Rama¬ 
nujan)  and  the  ‘new  shoot’  (read  Chandrasekhar) :  it  was  the  great 
rationalist-mathematician  of  the  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
G.H.  Hardy  (1877-1947).  True,  old  roots  and  new  shoots  in 

harmony  render  the  tree  tender  ! 

It  is  worth  recalling  here  the  circumstances  which  persuaded 
Ramanujan  to  write  a  letter  to  Hardy.  The  situation  was  akin  to 
a  humble  Indian  citizen  of  the  pre-Independence  times  writing 
straight  to  the  Monarch  in  Great  Britain  and  seeking  his  gui¬ 
dance.  Yet  Sudama  could  meet  Sri  Krishna,  so  could  Ramanujan 
Hardy  !  It  is  the  manifestation  of  the  human  spirit. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  the  first  letter  that  Ramanujan  wrote 
to  Hardy — dated  16  January  1913,  Madras  : 
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I  beg  to  introduce  inysell  to  you  as  a  clerk  in  the  Accounts  Department 
of  the  Port  Trust  Oflice  at  Madras  on  a  salary  of  only  £  20  per  annum.  I 
am  now  about  23  years  of  age.  I  have  had  no  University  education  but  I 
have  undergone  the  ordinary  school  course.  After  leaving  school  I  have 
been  employing  the  spare  time  at  my  disposal  to  work  at  Mathematics.  I 
have  not  trodden  through  the  conventional  regular  course  which  is 
followed  in  a  University  course,  but  I  am  striking  out  a  new  path  for 
myself.  I  have  made  a  special  investigation  of  divergent  series  in  general 
and  the  results  I  get  are  termed  by  the  local  mathematicians  as  ‘startling.’ 

.  . .  .  I  would  request  you  to  go  through  the  enclosed  papers.  Being  poor, 
if  you  are  convinced  that  there  is  anything  of  value,  I  would  like  to  have 
my  theorems  published.  I  have  not  given  the  actual  investigations  nor  the 
expressions  I  get  but  I  have  indicated  the  lines  on  which  I  proceed.  Being 
inexperienced  I  would  very  highly  value  any  advice  you  give  me. 
Requesting  to  be  excused  for  the  trouble  I  give  you. 


Rationalism  and  humanism  were  the  major  hues  in  the  Mathe¬ 
matician  Hardy’s  stem,  yet  charming,  personality.  He  too  was 
startled  by  a  glance  at  those  beautiful  results  (without  proof). 
Emotionally  he  was  disturbed.  Hardy  writes  “The  real  crises  of 
my  career  came. ...  in  1911,  when  I  began  my  long  collaboration 
with  Little  wood,  and  in  1913,  when  1  discovered  Ramanujan. 
All  my  best  work  since  then  has  been  bound  up  with  theirs,  and 

it  is  obvious  that  my  association  with  them  was  the  decisive 
event  of  my  life.” 


io™?Und  tHat  time’  2  February  191 3,  Bertrand  Russell  (1872- 

u  -  V  Pers°nal  letter>  remarked  on  Hardy’s  sense  of 
euphoria:  ....  I  found  Hardy,  and  Littlewood  in  a  state  of  wild 
excitement  because  they  believe  they  have  discovered  a  second 

Hafovtir  '  rU  Clgrk  MadraS  on  £  20  3  Year.  He  wrote  to 
Quite  wnnH^gffSOmereSUltS  he  has  Sot’  which  Hardy  thinks 

school education »Speci  aPy  as  the  -an  has  had  only  an  ordinary 


makiruTori^1  S|  VOyafe  of  dlscovery  to  England,  the  epoch- 
makmg  original  mathematical  work  he  turned  out  there  his 

to  Madmf  7USe  °f  ma'nUtriti0n  and  '^mess,  ear  y  retu 

beSn  fod  heVeT’  P^"8  ^  are  3,1  t0°  known  to 

n  JanBManml  ^  ™y  read  ™y  book  Rama¬ 

nujan  Balidarilli  for  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  life  and  work 
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of  Ramanujan.)  The  premature  death  of  Ramanjan  had  stunned 
Hardy  more  than  any  one  else.  In  a  letter  dated  26  May  1920  he 
expressed  his  grief  thus  :  “For  my  part,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
say  what  I  owe  to  Ramanujan — his  originality  has  been  a 
constant  source  of  suggestion  to  me  ever  since  I  knew  him,  and 
his  death  is  one  of  the  worst  blows  I  have  ever  had.  There  was 
nothing  perhaps  more  remarkable  in  him  than  his  persistent 
modesty.  Few  Indians  would  not  have  had  their  heads  a  little  bit 
turned  by  the  praise  he  had  received,  but  he  was  too  big  a  man.” 

Among  those  “few  Indians”  as  remarked  by  Hardy,  surely 
Chandrasekhar  is  one.  To  give  you  an  insight  into  his  childhood 
dreams  and  aspirations  I  quote  from  “Subrahmanya  Chandra¬ 
sekhar,  F.R.S.”  by  his  younger  brother  Purasu  Balakrishnan, 
1914-98  ( Triveni  1945)  : 

Of  the  young  days  of  eager,  striving  idealism,  before  he  [Chandra¬ 
sekhar]  left  for  England,  I  retain  a  few,  but  vivid,  memories.  The  first 
picture  of  those  years  which  comes  before  me  is  our  walking  together 
along  the  Marina,  of  an  evening,  he  with  quick  long  strides,  I  keeping  up 
with  him  somehow,  drinking  in  the  breeze  like  a  horse,  (I  should  add,  a 
diminutive  one),  and  receiving  his  few  words  with  silent  assent  and 
admiration.  Those  words  were  few  indeed — and  none  in  the  grand  style — 
but  they  created  around  us  a  regaling  atmosphere  within  that  of  the  breezy 
seashore.  He  loved  the  beach  of  Madras  greatly.  I  remember  how,  when 
he  had  the  privilege  of  enjoying  a  car-drive  along  the  Marina  with  Prof 
Heisenberg  of  Germany  (a  Nobel-prizeman)  who  at  that  time  visited 
Madras,  Chandrasekhar  told  his  mother  exultantly  that  the  celebrated 
Professor  had  been  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  Madras  beach  to  the 
point  of  enthusiasm.  This  little  event  occurred  when  Chandrasekhar  was 
a  student  in  the  Honours  class — the  date  precisely  was  1 4th  October,  1 929; 
and  like  some  of  the  little  events  in  great  men’s  lives,  I  imagine,  this 
personal  contact  with  the  foreign  physicist  had  a  great  inspiring  influence 
on  him  at  that  time.  For  the  name  of  Heisenberg  was  often  on  Chandra¬ 
sekhar’s  lips.  “Heisenberg,”  he  told  me  once,  “can  be  compared  only  with 
Einstein.”  And  again,  “What  a  genius  !  And  when  so  young,  he  has  flashed 
across  the  scientific  world  with  his  meteor-like  brilliance!”  Chandrase¬ 
khar  came  into  contact  with  another  great  foreign  scientist  during  his 
College  course  ;  and  that  was  Prof  Arnold  Sommerfeld  of  Germany.  By 
no  means  were  these  the  first  influences  in  Chandrasekhar’s  life.  For  he 
told  me  once  laughingly,  how,  as  a  schoolboy,  he  used  to  go  to  the  beach 
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What  after  all  is  genius 
but  that  creative  power, 
the  source  of  achieve¬ 
ments  which  can  stand 
up  before  God  and  Na¬ 
ture  and  for  the  very 
reason  endure  and  lead 
to  something  ? — Goethe 
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G.  H.  Hardy  : 
discovered  Ramanujan  ? 


Ramanujan's  bust  looking 
at  eternity 


A*.  /Coj 


T/i' 


*f/tx  £# 


*  Ofe 


tr^  “■  ^  l~i~'  ■  v  *-*=«. 

— *>•  a«~— , 

■'•V, 

c  1 
j~/l  '  *"  ^  A^^>\ - .  *S£- 


Thus  wrote  Ramanujan 
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to  be  alone,  and  there  prostrate  himself  devoutly  on  the  sands,  with  the 
prayer,  "Oh  God,  may  I  be  like  Newton  !”  “  .  . .  .What  days  they  were  !” 
he  added  to  me  wistfully  after  a  moment. 

I  should  digress  here  a  little.  One  often  hears  and  reads  about 
“the  seashore"  and  “shoulders  of  giants"  when  references  are 
made  to  Newton  (1642-1727).  The  exact  quotations  attributed 
to  him  are: 


I  do  not  know  what  I  may  appear  to  the  world  ;  but  to  myself  I  seem 
to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on  the  seashore,  and  diverting  myself 
in  now  and  then  finding  a  smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordinary, 
whilst  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undiscovered  before  me. 

If  I  have  seen  further  than  other  men,  it  is  because  I  stood  on  the 
shoulders  of  giants. 


These  giants  to  name  only  a  few  are  (chronologically):  Aris¬ 
totle  (BC  384-322)  and  Ptolemy  (AD  1-2  century)  who  gave  us 
the  first  working  model  for  the  solar  system— the  geocentric 
system/universe. 

Archimedes  (BC  287-212)  who  initiated  the  scientific  met¬ 
hod  ;  investigation  of  the  ‘cause’  behind  the  observed  ‘effect.’ 

Copernicus  (1473- 1 543)  who  gave  us  the  heliocentric  system 
and  thus  set  a  revolution  in  man’s  interaction  with  nature. 

Galileo  (1564-1642)  who  differentiated  between  rest  and 
motion,  inertia  and  force  etc,  and  gave  status  to  the  experimental 
verification  of  a  hypothesis. 

Finally,  Kepler  (1571-1630)  who  gave  us  the  laws  of 

planetary  motion  and  ‘motivated’  Newton  to  discover  the  law  of 
gravitation. 


Even  today,  who  will  not  be  inspired  and  influenced  by 
Newton  ?  In  an  article  entitled  “On  reading  Newton’s  Pnnapia 
at  age  past  eighty"  Chandrasekhar  writes  :  “My  interest  in  the 
Pnnapia  was  stimulated  by  an  invitation  in  1986  to  contribute 
a  paper  .  .  .Confronted,  then,  with  the  prospect  of  having  to 
prepare  a  paper  with  some  pretense  to  substance,  I  had  "two 
choices :  either  to  select  and  abstract  from  the  extant  voluminous 
Newton, ana  or  confine  myself  solely  to  the  Principia  and  perso- 
ly  assess  the  intellectual  achievement  that  it  is  I  chose  the 
la«e,  course,  recalling  ,he  mono  no  read  for  oneeelf  a  pLy  of 
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Shakespeare  is  worth  a  heap  of  commentaries.’  My  study  of  the 
Principia,  so  begun,  continued  to  smoulder  till  it  became  earnest 
enough  to  embark  a  year  ago  on  ‘Newton  s  Principia  for  the 
Common  Reader’  ( 1995,  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford).  And  I  may 
add  that  during  the  course  of  my  study,  I  did  not  find  a  single 
Proposition  from  which  I  did  not  learn  something  new,  some 
things  that  I  did  not  know,  or  somethings  I  should  have  known 
...  I  am  convinced  that  one’s  knowledge  of  the  Physical  Sciences 
is  incomplete  without  a  study  of  the  Principici  in  the  same  way 
that  one’s  knowledge  of  literature  is  incomplete  without  a  study 
of  Shakespeare.” 

Chandrasekhar  himself  was  a  mathematician  turned  an  astro¬ 
physicist.  What  I  want  to  stress  in  this  statement  is  that  his  heart 
was  in  mathematics.  He  could  thus  assess  (unsentimentally,  if 
you  want  to  put  it  so)  Ramanjuan  as  a  mathematical  genius.  The 
common  heritage,  which  was  incidental,  of  course,  facilitated 
the  understanding.  Thus  Chandrasekhar’s  quote  appearing  as 
‘Epilogue’  to  his  1995  work  “Newton’s  Principia  for  the 
Common  Reader”  could  have  ‘equally’  been  said  by  him  of 
Ramanujan  too  : 

Ben  Johnson  said  of  Shakespeare  in  the  First  Folio  : 

He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time  ! 

It  could  be  equally  said  of  Newton  : 

He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time  ! 

Hardy’s  regard  for  Chandrasekhar  could  only  be  compared 
with  his  admiration  for  Ramanujan.  Hardy  was  preparing  his 
book  Ramanujan ,  Twelve  Lectures  on  Subjects  Suggested  by  His 
Life  and  Work  (1936).  Recalling  the  occasion,  Chandrasekhar 
speaks  to  Wali,  “In  the  spring  of  that  year,  after  my  return  from 
Harvard,  I  had  a  fair  amount  of  conversation  with  Hardy  about 
Ramanujan.  On  one  occasion  he  told  me  that  the  only  photo¬ 
graph  of  Ramanujan  that  was  available  to  him  at  that  time  was 
the  one  of  him  in  cap  and  gown  ‘which  makes  him  look 
ridiculous.’  And  he  asked  me  whether  I  would  try  to  secure,  on 
my  next  trip  to  India,  a  better  photograph  that  he  might  include 
with  the  published  version  of  his  lectures.” 

And  Balakrishnan  in  his  Triveni  article  writes  : 
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He  [Chandrasekhar]  and  I  went  together  to  her  [Mrs  Ramanujan’s] 
little  lodgings  in  one  of  the  dark,  dingy,  by-lanes  of  Triplicane.  Later  she 
called  at  his  house  and  he  introduced  her  to  his  sisters  and  even  succeeded 
in  making  that  very  shy  lady  feel  at  home.  He  told  her  how  the  greatest 
professors  across  the  seas  reverenced  the  memory  of  her  late  husband  as 
that  of  a  guru .  a  great  master.  “The  other  scientists  here,”  he  told  her,  “are 
only  worth  the  dust  on  his  feet.”  He  informed  her  that  one  of  the  professors 
in  England  was  writing  a  book  on  Ramanujan  and  to  illustrate  it  a  good 
photograph  of  Ramanujan  was  necessary.  All  the  available  photographs 
of  him  were  disappointing.  Could  she  help  in  the  matter  ?  No,  it  was  a 
pity,  she  had  no  photograph  of  her  husband  with  her.  .  .  .However  .... 
yes.  .  .  she  had  with  her  his  passport,  and  in  that  there  was  a  photograph 
of  him.  Chandrasekhar  eagerly  replied  that  he  would  have  a  look  at  it.  She 
was  escorted  home  in  his  father’s  car.  He  too  went  with  her  and  got  the 
passport  from  her.  Hurrah  !  The  small  passport  photograph  of  Ramanujan 
was  a  find  !  What  one  beheld  there  was  truly  a  rare  and  great  spirit  !  But 
why  that  stamp  of  deep  suffering — even  spiritual  agony — set  on  those 
mild,  beautiful  eyes,  and  those  almost  twitching  lips,  pressed  together  as 
though  to  secure  an  outward  calmness  on  the  countenance  ? 


When  Chandrasekhar  left  India  he  entrusted  the  passport  to  me.  askine 
me  to  take  copies  of  the  photograph  to  be  sent  to  him,  and  then  to  return 
the  passport  to  her.  When  I  had  carried  out  his  instructions  (keeping 
however  one  copy  of  the  photograph  for  me)  he  wrote  to  me  from  Williams 
Bay  (on  18th  October  1937)  :  “Your  letter  and  also  Ramanujan’s 
photographs.  Thanks  very  much  for  sending  them.  I  think  it  extremely 
fortunate  that  we  arranged  to  have  this— really  the  first— fairly  good 
photograph  of  Ramanujan.  I  feel  it  will  become  the  ‘official’  one  as  Hardy 
will  probably  publish  it  in  his  book  on  Ramanujan.” 

Yes,  that  photograph  of  Ramanujan  is  the  official  one  that  is 
now  in  vogue  (page  5). 


Let  me  now  continue  with  Chandrasekhar’s  talk  “On  Rama¬ 
nujan  ’  referred  to  earlier  : 

With  this  common  background  [Indianness],  I  can  perhaps  throw  some 
tght  on  some  conflicting  statements  that  have  been  made  about  Rama¬ 
nujan  and  'God  by  some  of  his  Indian  contemporaries.  I  refer  here 


Quite  generally  it  may  be  stated  that  among  those  who  were  brought 
up  South  India  during  the  first  two  decades  of  this  century,  there  was 
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(and  probably  still  is)  very  little  correlation  between  observance  and 
belief.  In  particular.  I  can  vouch  from  my  own  personal  experience  that 
some  of  the  ‘observances'  that  one  followed  were  largely  for  the  purposes 
of  not  offending  the  sensibilities  of  one’s  parents,  relations  and  friends. 

I  can  say  a  good  deal  on  these  matters,  but  I  shall  only  state  that  I  do 
not  accept  what  has  commonly  been  said  and  written  about  Ramanujan’s 
religious  beliefs.  I  corresponded  with  Hardy  on  this  matter  while  he  was 
preparing  for  his  Harvard  Lectures  :  and  I  am  personally  much  more 
inclined  to  accept  his  view  as  expressed  in  a  letter  to  me  dated  February 
19,  1936. 

.  .  .  And  my  own  view  is  that,  at  bottom  and  to  a  First  approxima¬ 
tion,  R  was  (intellectually)  as  sound  an  infidel  as  Bertrand  Russell  or 
Littlewood  .  .  . 

One  thing  I  am  sure,  R  was  not  in  the  least  the  ‘inspired  idiot’  that 
some  people  seem  to  have  thought  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
(except  for  a  period  when  his  mental  equilibrium  was  definitely  upset 
by  illness)  a  very  shrewd  and  sensible  person  :  very  individual,  of 
course,  and  with  a  reasonable  allowance  of  the  minor  eccentricities 
of  genius,  but  fundamentally  normal  and  sane. 

And  this  view  of  Hardy's  is  corroborated  by  K.  Ananda  Rao,  himself 
a  mathematician  of  distinction,  who  had  been  Hardy's  student  and  Rama¬ 
nujan’s  contemporary  in  Cambridge. 

....  Perhaps  the  best  way  I  can  give  you  a  feeling  for  what  Ramanujan 
meant  to  the  young  men  going  to  schools  and  colleges  during  the  period 
1915-1930  is  to  recall  for  you  the  way  in  which  I  first  learned  of 
Ramanujan's  name. 

It  must  have  been  a  day  in  April  1920,  when  I  was  not  quite  ten  years 
old,  when  my  mother  told  me  of  an  item  in  the  newspaper  that  a  famous 
Indian  mathematician,  Ramanujan  by  name,  had  died  the  preceding  day; 
and  she  told  me  further  that  Ramanujan  had  gone  to  England  some  years 
earlier,  had  collaborated  with  some  famous  English  mathematicians,  and 
that  he  had  returned  only  very  recently,  and  was  well  known 
internationally  for  what  he  had  achieved.  Though  I  had  no  idea  at  that 
time  of  what  kind  of  a  mathematician  Ramanujan  was,  or  indeed  what 
scientific  achievement  meant,  I  can  still  recall  the  gladness  I  felt  at  the 
assurance  that  one  brought  up  under  circumstances  similar  to  my  own, 
could  have  achieved  what  I  could  not  grasp.  I  am  sure  that  others  were 
equally  gladdened.  I  hope  it  is  not  hard  for  you  to  imagine  what  the 
example  of  Ramanujan  could  have  provided  for  young  men  and  women 
of  those  times,  beginning  to  look  at  the  world  with  increasingly  ditferent 
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perceptions. 

. I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression  that  Ramanujan’s  influence 

was  only  in  this  generalized  sense.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  almost  all 
the  mathematicians,  who  reached  distinction  during  the  three  or  four 

decades  following  Ramanujan  were  directly  or  indirectly  inspired  by  his 
example. 

But  Ramanujan's  name  inspired  not  only  ambitious  young  men  plann¬ 
ing  scientific  careers;  it  also  stimulated  to  action  those  with  public 
concern.  Let  me  give  one  example. 

When  I  was  a  student  in  Madras,  one  of  my  classmates  (who  came  from 
a  very  wealthy  family)  was  one  Alagappa  Chettiar.  We  became  good 
friends,  but  our  lives  diverged  along  different  paths  after  1 930.  In  the  years 
before  and  during  the  second  world  war,  Alagappa  Chettiar  prospered  as 
an  entrepreneur  and  became  a  noted  philanthropist.  He  was  in  fact 
knighted  by  the  British  Government. 

During  the  late  forties  after  the  war,  Sir  Alagappa  Chettiar  (as  he  was 
then)  wrote  to  me  inquiring  if  it  might  be  useful  for  him  to  found  a 
mathematical  institute  in  Madras  named  after  Ramanujan.  I  enthu¬ 
siastically  supported  the  idea ;  and  when  I  returned  to  India  briefly  in  1 95 1 
the  Ramanujan  Institute  had  been  founded  a  few  months  earlier  Its  first 
director,  T.  Vijayaraghavan,  was  one  of  the  most  talented  among  Hardv’s 
former  students  ;  he  died  at  a  comparatively  early  age  in  1955.  C  T 
Rajagopal,  a  student  of  Ananda  Rao,  took  over  the  directorship  from  him 
Already  at  that  time  the  financial  status  of  the  Institute  seemed  shaky, 
since  Alagappa  Chettiar's  fortune  was  melting  away. 

In  A*>r']  ^ 957’  when  Alagappa  Chettiar  died,  the  fate  of  the  Institute 
ung  in  the  balance  ;  Rajagopal  wrote  to  me  that  the  Institute  ‘will  cease 
o  exist  on  the  first  of  next  month,’  whereupon  I  wrote  to  the  Prime 
Minister  (Jawaharlal  Nehru),  explaining  the  origin  of  the  Institute  and  the 

prompt  answer  was  refe^ 

y  u  ad  not  pul  in  your  strong  recommendation  in  favour  of  the 

manujan  Institute  of  Mathematics,  I  would  not  have  liked  anythin*  t0 

Cnd  t0  “•  »0W  lhat  you  have  also  written  to  meLn 

suhieci,  1  shall  keep  in  (ouch  with  (h|s  mai,er  and  I  think  I  can  assure 

preear iouslu  “tT  ""  *  ’  A"J  »•».  »«  haltingly  a„J 
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munity  were  exceptionally  fortunate  in  having  before  them  the  example 
ot  Ramanujan.  It  is  hopeless  to  try  to  emulate  him.  But  he  was  there  even 
as  the  Everest  is  there. 

I  have  quoted  Balakrishnan  earlier.  Himself  a  creative  writer 
and  philosopher,  Balakrishnan  has  the  same  eye  for  excellence 
and  originality  as  his  illustrious  brother  Chandrasekhar  had. 
(Incidentally  Balakrishnan  is  a  distinguished  medical  doctor.) 
Balakrishnan  writes  “Chandrasekhar  is  not  only  a  scientist.  He 
is  a  poet  by  temperament.  A  man  of  great  intellectual  and  cultural 
stature,  confined  by  the  bent  of  his  genius  to  his  scientific 
mission,  he  feels  the  subjection  of  our  country  [1945]  acutely. 
That  is  the  tragedy  of  India.” 

The  poet  in  Chandrasekhar  wanted  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  Ramanujan  through  some  “physical  poetry.”  You  guess  what 
I  mean.  It  is  about  the  Ramanujan  bust.  Current  Science  25 
December  1990  completes  the  story  thus : 

On  6  February  1985,  at  a  function  held  in  the  Library  Hall  of  the  Raman 
Research  Institute,  a  bronze  bust  of  Srinivasa  Ramanujan  was  formally 
presented  to  the  Indian  Academy  of  Sciences  by  Prof  S.  Chandrasekhar 
and  Mrs  Lalitha  Chandrasekhar.  Before  formally  presenting  the  bust,  Mrs 
Lalitha  Chandrasekhar  spoke  as  follows  : 

“I  am  sure  all  of  you  would  want  to  know  how  this  bust  of  Ramanujan 
that  I  am  going  to  unveil  presently  came  into  being.  The  story  started  with 
a  trip  Professor  George  Andrews  made  to  Cambridge,  England,  about 
eight  years  ago  in  1976  in  search  of  unpublished  manuscripts  of  Rama¬ 
nujan.  He  found  in  the  Ramanujan  Archives  at  the  Trinity  College  Library 
a  new  manuscript  that  had  been  deposited  by  Professor  R.  A.  Rankin  and 
Professor  J.  M  Whittaker  some  five  to  ten  years  earlier.  He  discovered  in 
this  way  what  is  now  referred  to  as  Ramanujan's  ‘Lost  notebook.’  In  it 
Andrews  found  some  600  formulae  that  Ramanujan  had  apparently  work¬ 
ed  out  during  the  last  year  of  his  life. 

“The  discovery  of  this  remarkable  notebook  spread  in  the  mathe¬ 
matical  world  and  also  caught  the  attention  of  the  media.  The  New  York 
Times  interviewed  Professor  Andrews  and  a  major  story  appeared.  The 
Hindu  followed  with  a  more  extensive  interview  during  Andrews’  visit  to 
Madras  in  1981.  During  that  visit  Andrews  read  an  article  in  The  Hindu 
about  an  interview  with  the  widow  of  Ramanujan,  Janaki  Ammal.  In  it 
she  was  quoted  as  saying,  They  said  years  ago  that  a  statue  would  be 
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erected  in  honour  of  my  husband,  where  is  the  statue  ?’ 

“Richard  Askey,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  at  Madison.  Wisconsin,  who  came  to  hear  of  this  statement  of  Mrs 
Ramanujan  thought  that  if  no  one  was  going  to  make  the  bust,  he  was 
going  to  see  it  was  made. 

“Now,  it  so  happens  that  only  one  photograph  of  Ramanujan  was 
available  for  the  project  Professor  Askey  undertook  ;  and  it  is  the  photo¬ 
graph  which  appears  in  Hardy’s  Harvard  1936  lectures  on  ‘Ramanujan.’ 
Incidentally,  when  Hardy  was  to  give  those  lectures,  no  good  photograph 
of  Ramanujan  was  available.  He  had  asked  Chandra  who  was  then  a 
Fellow  at  Trinity  College  to  Find  one  for  him  when  he  visited  India  in 


1936.  On  that  visit  Chandra  met  Mrs  Ramanujan  in  Madras  and  dis¬ 


covered  that  she  had  in  her  possession  her  husband’s  last  passport  and  in 
it  there  was  a  photograph  of  Ramanujan.  Chandra  made  three  enlarge¬ 
ments  ol  this  photograph  of  which  he  gave  one  to  Mrs  Ramanujan,  sent 
the  second  to  Hardy  for  inclusion  in  his  book  on  ‘Ramanujan’ — Professor 
Hardy's  comment  on  receiving  the  photograph  was  :  ‘It  seems  to  me  an 
extremely  good  one.  He  looks  rather  ill  (and  no  doubt  was  very  ill),  but 
he  looks  all  over  the  genius  he  was’— and  the  third  has  been  a  constant 
companion  of  Chandra's  in  his  office  ever  since.  It  is  there  beside  the  bust 


I  am  going  to  unveil.  ‘To  this  day,’  Chandra  says,  ‘That  is  my  best 
contribution  to  mathematics.’  It  is  this  photograph  that  has  been  the  basis 
ol  all  the  pictures  of  Ramanujan  we  see. 

Askey  asked  Chandra  lor  this  original  enlargement  in  order  to  make 
the  portrait  bust.  It  is  a  challenge  for  a  sculptor  to  transform  a  two- 
dimensional  photograph  into  a  three-dimensional  bust.  Paul  Granlund, 
sculptor-in-residence  at  Gustavus  Adolphus  College  at  Saint  Peter, 
Minnesota,  took  up  the  challenge,  and  he  also  considered  it  an  unique 
opportunity  since  he  was  captivated  by  Ramanujan’s  face.  Besides  he 
must  have  been  influenced  by  Professor  Askey ’s  enthusiasm.  Granlund 
was  willing  to  undertake  the  project  with  the  assurance  that  a  minimum 
of  lour  busts  will  be  bought.  Of  the  four  only  three  were  ordered  to  bemn 
with  :  one  was  for  Mrs  Ramanujan,  the  second  for  Askey,  and  the  third 
or  us.  e  one  for  Mrs  Ramanujan  was  bought  from  contributions  by 
mathematicians  the  world  over,  being  mostly  from  America;  and  a 
generous  grant  lrom  the  Raman  Research  Institute  Trust. 

“The  first  bust  was  cast  and  Prof  Askey  brought  a  photograph  of  it  to 
show  „  to  us  in  Chicago.  We  were  delighted  to  see  After  he  left  ,t 
suddenly  occurred  to  us  that  we  should  get  another  bust  of  Ramanujan 
and  present  it  as  our  gift  to  India.  But  where  should  it  be  placed  ?  It  seemed 
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to  us  that  the  most  appropriate  place  for  the  bust  will  be  in  the  same  hall 
where  one  can  pay  our  respects  both  to  the  greatest  mathematician  of  India 
and  the  greatest  physicist  of  India  :  Ramanujan  and  Raman.  It  was  clear 
to  us  also  that  we  should  present  the  bust  to  the  Indian  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

“Having  made  this  decision,  Chandra  called  Madison  to  tell  Askey 
about  it.  But  since  Askey  had  left  on  a  vacation,  we  traced  him  to  his 
vacation  spot  !  Askey  must  surely  have  been  surprised  when  we  told  him 
that  we  would  like  a  second  bust.  In  some  ways  we  feel  ennobled  that  we 
can  in  our  humble  way  pay  our  tribute  to  the  greatest  intellect  our  country 
has  produced. 

“News  of  the  bust  being  made  for  the  Indian  Academy  of  Sciences 
spread  and  other  institutions  in  India  became  interested.  The  Tata  Institute 
asked  for  one  and  the  Defence  Department  in  Delhi  for  another.  So 
altogether  Granlund  made  six  busts. 

“The  one  to  Mrs  Ramanujan  was  unveiled  in  Madras  by  Mrs  Rama- 
seshan  a  few  months  ago.  We  had  a  private  ceremony  in  our  apartment 
for  some  mathematicians  when  we  unveiled  ours.  I  know  you  are  anxious 
to  see  the  bust  of  Ramanujan.  There  is  no  reason  for  any  more  delay.  It  is 
with  immense  pleasure  that  I  now  unveil  this  bust  of  Srinivasa  Ramanujan 
so  that  all  of  you  can  look  upon  him,  or  rather,  that  he  can  gaze  upon  you 
with  his  thoughtful  expression.  In  some  special  sense  it  would  seem  right 
to  say  that  Ramanujan  belongs  not  only  to  India  but  to  the  entire  world 
since  his  phenomenal  rise  from  poor  circumstances  to  become  the  source 
of  inspiration  to  so  many  has  amazed  mathematicians  everywhere.  I  thank 
you  for  your  patience  in  hearing  me.” 

In  his  speech,  Prof  Chandrasekhar  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  more 
than  100  scientists  and  mathematicians  of  the  world  and  to  the  Raman 
Research  Institute  Trust  who  had  contributed  money  for  the  bust.  He 
added  that  as  long  as  people  do  mathematics,  the  work  of  Ramanujan  will 
continue  to  be  appreciated.” 

He  then  read  a  tribute  to  Ramanujan  from  Prof  Askey  which  is 
reproduced  in  full  below  : 

“Srinivasa  Ramanujan  is  a  name  known  to  all  mathematicians,  and 
most  know  something  about  his  life.  However  if  I  am  typical,  it  is  only 
possible  to  start  to  appreciate  his  greatness  by  working  on  problems  close 
to  those  he  studied.  My  own  introduction  to  some  of  Ramanujan’s  work 
came  in  the  academic  year  1 975-76.  First,  George  Andrews  and  I  discover- 
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ed  some  new  orthogonal  polynomials  and  the  further  we  went  the  more 
we  had  use  for  some  identities  of  Ramanujan.  Then  in  the  spring  of  1976 
Andrews  went  to  Europe  lor  a  meeting  and  stopped  in  Cambridge  to  see 
what  old  manuscripts  he  could  find.  One  find  was  not  a  manuscript  but 
140  pages  of  formulas  in  Ramanujan's  handwriting.  There  is  a  direct  line 
from  these  pages  to  the  bust  which  is  being  dedicated  today*  but  before 
telling  that  story,  the  incredible  story  of  the  work  on  these  sheets  should 
be  outlined. 


“As  you  all  know,  Ramanujan  returned  to  India  in  19 1 9  and  died  a  year 
later.  What  is  only  now  starting  to  be  appreciated  is  the  serioussess  of  his 
illness  in  England  the  previous  two  years.  These  pages  are  not  dated,  but 
from  internal  evidence  they  were  written  late  in  Ramanujan’s  life,  much 
of  it  in  his  last  year.  Two-thirds  of  the  pages  deal  with  basic  hyper¬ 
geometric  series  and  most  of  this  work  is  significantly  deeper  than 
Ramanujan’s  earlier  work  on  the  same  subject.  Try  to  imagine  the  quality 
of  Ramanujan’s  mind,  one  which  drove  him  to  work  unceasingly  while 
deathly  ill,  and  one  great  enough  to  grow  deeper  while  his  body  became 
weaker.  I  stand  in  awe  of  his  accomplishments  ;  understanding  is  beyond 
me.  We  would  admire  any  mathematician  whose  life’s  work  was  half  of 
what  Ramanujan  found  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  while  he  was  dying. 

Some  of  Ramanujan’s  work  has  one  quality  which  is  shared  by  very 
little  other  work.  Most  mathematics,  including  some  very  good  work,  is 
predictable.  Much  of  the  rest  seems  inevitable  after  it  is  understood,  and 
i  wou  d  eventually  be  discovered  by  someone  else.  Little  of  Ramanujan’s 
work  seems  predictable  at  first  glance,  and  after  we  understand  it  there  is 

tV  a  fairlf  large  body  of  work  about  which  it  would  be  safe  to  predict 
that  it  would  not  be  rediscovered  by  anyone  who  has  lived  in  this  century 

hen  there  are  some  of  the  formulas  Ramanujan  found  that  no  one  unde^- 
foundthem"  ^  ^  ^  nCVCr  Understand  how  Ramanujan 


“The  story  of  the  thread  from  these  sheets  to  the  bust  is  simple 

Ramaen^ianadid0ne  *  i°  V*  ^  dCCp  W°rk  trying  t0  understand  what 

interviewed  him.  The  «,W»  followed  w.ih  ,  ,Z  .SvtTi  ! 

Animal" ShT  PUbhShcd  an  ln,erview  wilh  Ramanujan’s  widow  Janaki 
”  f  Rented  ihe  fact  that  a  statue  of  Ramanujan  had  never  been 
de,  although  one  had  been  promised.  Andrews  sent  me  copies  of  these 

?  y  conscious  mind  and  n  wasclcar  lhatabust  should  he  made 
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Since  Janaki  Ammal  was  80,  time  was  important,  so  it  was  upto  indi¬ 
viduals  rather  than  governments  or  societies,  since  institutions  move 
slowly.  My  first  reason  for  wanting  a  bust  was  simple  :  if  Ramanujan’s 
widow  wanted  one  she  should  have  it.  That  was  the  least  we  could  do  to 
show  our  appreciation  of  Ramanujan  to  someone  who  had  been  a  great 
help  to  him.  Later  I  realized  there  was  a  second  reason,  which  Janaki 
Ammal  must  have  realized  all  along.  She  knew  Ramanujan,  and  while  she 
did  not  understand  his  mathematics,  she  knew  that  he  was  one  of  the  few 
whose  work  will  last.  As  long  as  people  do  mathematics,  some  of  Rama¬ 
nujan’s  work  will  be  appreciated.  Fame  is  a  strange  thing  and  is  often 
fleeting.  An  interview  on  a  television  programme  is  now  the  accepted  form 
of  honor.  In  Ramanujan’s  case  a  more  permanent  memorial  is  appropriate: 
one  which  can  be  appreciated  by  those  who  do  not  understand  his 
mathematics  should  be  added  to  the  memorial  Ramanujan  made  for 
himself  with  his  work. 

“I  am  pleased  to  have  played  a  role  in  this,  and  would  like  to  thank  the 
more  than  one  hundred  mathematicians  and  scientists  who  contributed 
money  for  the  bust  which  was  presented  to  Janaki  Ammal.  The  bust  being 
dedicated  today  was  donated  by  a  couple  who  are  now  friends,  Subrah¬ 
manyan  and  Lalitha  Chandrasekhar.  When  I  asked  Chandra  about  the 
appropriateness  of  a  bust  of  Ramanujan,  he  immediately  replied  that  it 
was  a  good  idea  and  they  would  do  all  they  could  to  help.  They  did.  Finally 
I  want  to  thank  the  sculptor,  Paul  Granlund.  While  he  does  not  appreciate 
Ramanujan’s  mathematics  as  those  of  us  who  have  studied  it  do,  he  studied 
Ramanujan’s  passport  photo  deeply,  and  the  results  show  in  the  bust.  He 
probably  understands  some  things  about  Ramanujan  that  we  do  not. 

Who  is  a  genius  ?  He  is  one  whose  creative  faculties  are  of 
the  highest  order — not  a  miracle  monger  ;  who  juts  out  his  head 
from  the  subterranean  currents  of  life  as  if  by  accident  not  a 
university-manufactured-and-patented  product ;  who  explores  ? 
fragment  of  the  continuous  string  of  order  that  is  believed  to  be 
lying  under  the  seemingly  infinite  variety  and  eternal  chaos  of 
the  universe  and  gives  tradition  a  new  turn — not  a  formula- 
bound  human  machine  ;  who  synthesises  the  discrete  segments 
of  knowledge  into  a  new  theory  and  thus  provides  human 
thought  yet  another  dimension — not  a  magician  ;  who  is  a  great 
artist,  who  by  his  new  discoveries  extends  the  frontiers  of 
beauty — not  a  coward  who  can't  face  life  ;  who  in  the  quest  for 
truth  pawns  his  own  life  and  fearlessly  declares  to  the  world  the 
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infinitesimal  pail  of  the  true  he  sees — not  an  escapist;  who  in 
the  pursuit  of  truth  is  totally  unmindful  of  the  external  world — 
a  true  karmayogi,  not  a  selfcentred  eccentric  ;  who  converts  the 
hostile  forces  of  the  environment  into  friendly  ones  and  imbibes 
inspiration  from  them  for  his  relentless  pursuit  of  beauty — not  a 
run-away  (Uttarakumara)  type  ;  who  imprints  his  indelible 
stamp  on  the  ever  fleeting  spacetime  fabric — not  a  seeker  of 
fame  ;  who  is  obsessed  with  and  possessed  by  his  goal  and 
appears  as  though  the  eternal  truth  had  chosen  him  as  its  medium 
— not  a  sorcerer;  who  is  a  sudden  effulgence  of  great  powers 
whose  previous  locus  is  unknown  but  who  at  that  time  appears 
as  a  product  of  the  circumstances — not  a  periodic  phenomenon; 
and  who  shines  as  the  prime  numbers  do  in  the  infinite  number 
series — not  superhuman  at  all. 

Let  me  stop  here,  not  because  I  have  exhausted  the  qualites 
of  a  genius  but  because  I  know  one  particular  example  is  worth 
more  than  tonnes  of  explanations.  And  that  example,  you  have 
correctly  guessed,  is  Srinivasa  Ramanujan.  Freeman  Dyson 
explains  this  point  :  “The  wonderful  thing  about  Ramanujan  is 
that  he  discovered  so  much  and  yet  he  left  so  much  more  in  his 
garden  for  other  people  to  discover.  For  fortyfour  years  I  have 
intermittently  come  back  to  Ramanujan’s  garden  ;  and  every 
time  when  I  come  back,  I  find  fresh  flowers  blooming.’’ 

Balakrishnan  begins  his  analytical  article  on  Chandrasekhar 
(cited  earler)  thus  : 

Chandrasekhar  is  in  the  company  of  Ramanujan  and  Raman  He  has 

something  other  than  his  genius  and  the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  common  with  them. 


And  that  “^omethlng  other"  is,  again,  to  quote  Balakrishnan, 
He  is  a  poet  by  temperament."  I  conculde  this  essay  by  quoting 
Chandrasekhar  (this  is  the  hand  written  message  he  had  sent  me 

m  l"4-95  for  my  book  on  him— Subrahmanyan  Chandra¬ 
sekhar  in  Kannada) : 

The  pursuit  of  science  has  often  been  compared  lo  the  scaling  of 
mountams.  high  and  not  so  high.  But  who  amongst  us  can  hope,  eve't  in 
■  magma  ton.  to  scale  the  Everest  and  reach  its  summit  when  the  sky  is 

U£  and  the  air  15  stl11’  and  ,n  lhe  stillness  of  the  air  survey  the  entire 
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Himalayan  range  in  the  dazzling  white  of  the  snow  stretching  to  infinity? 
None  of  us  can  hope  for  a  comparable  vision  of  Nature  and  the  Universe 
around  us.  But  there  is  nothing  mean  or  lowly  in  standing  in  the  valley 
below  and  awaiting  the  sun  to  rise  over  Kanchenjunga. 


When  Littlewood  came  back  from  the  war  and  saw  Ramanujan  s  work, 
he  exclaimed  : 

The  beauty  and  singularity  of  his  results  is  entirely  uncanny  ! 

To  explain  this  beauty  to  one  who  has  no  inkling  of  the  aesthetics  of 
mathematics  is  like  explaining  the  beauty  of  music  to  one  who  is  tone- 
deaf. 

Says  Richard  Askey  : 

I  think  of  Ramanujan  and  Mozart  as  analogous  in  their  fields. 

G.N. Watson  : 

The  thrill  of  a  mathematical  formula  is  indistinguishable  from  the 
thrill  of  seeing  the  incomparable  sculptures  of  Michael  Angelo. 

And  Emma  Lehmer  : 

The  discovery  of  the  lost  notebook  of  Ramanujan  is  comparable  to 
the  discovery  of  a  complete  sketch  of  the  tenth  symphony  of 
Beethoven. 

In  1920,  when  he  was  nearing  his  end,  Ramanujan  was  working  on  a 
family  of  identities  which  had  profound  implications  to  mathematics.  He 
called  these  the  Mock  Theta  Functions,  and  in  his  last  letter  to  Hardy, 
Ramanujan  writes  : 

These  enter  into  mathematics  beautifully. 

Was  his  motivating  force  a  craving  to  find  beauty  ?  Perhaps.  But  to  me 
all  attempts  to  explain  the  motivations  of  genius  are  never  meaningful.  If 
one  must  have  an  explanation  the  simplest  might  be  that  Ramanujan  did 
what  he  could  not  help  doing. 

As  in  yonder  valley 

The  myrtle  breathes  its  fragrance  into  space 
Through  such  as  these  God  speaks. 

Quoted  from  Srinivasa  Ramanujan  by  S.  Ramaseshan  ( Current 
Science ,  25  December  1990) 
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A  Meeting 
with 
Sir  C  V 


One  day  in  1967  I  received  an  assignment  from  Prabuddha 
Karnataka ,  a  literary  quarterly  of  the  University  of  Mysore, 
inviting  me  to  contribute  an  article  in  Kannada  on  kSir  C.  V. 
Raman — his  life,  work  and  achievements.’  It  was  intended  for 
the  golden  jubilee  number  of  the  quarterly  to  be  published  in 
1969. 

The  offer  was  too  tempting  but  the  challenge  was  equally 
formidable.  Tempting  because  I  was  then  regularly  contributing 
science  articles  in  Kannada  to  newspapers  and  periodicals.  For¬ 
midable  because  I  wasn  t  competent  to  fill  the  bill  :  Raman  was 
a  Nobel  Laureate  in  Physics,  and  I,  as  a  Lecturer  in  Mathematics, 
had  but  a  peripheral  feel  of  that  subject.  About  twenty  years  ago 
I  had  heard  him  addressing  student-science  groups.  I  knew  he 
was  a  veritable  human  dynamo  in  superhigh  voltage.  The  aca¬ 
demic  chasms  and  vortices  that  were  Fiendishly  gaping  between 
me  and  him  compelled  me  to  retreat  from  this  pipe  dream. 

I  sent  a  personal  explanation  to  the  Editor,  Professor  J.  R. 
Lakshmana  Rao,  whom  I  had  not  met  till  then,  and  pleaded  my 
incapacity  to  rise  to  the  occasion.  But  he  wouldn’t  accept  it.  His 
compellingly  convincing  and  transparently  frank  appreciation 
of  the  situation  clinched  the  issue  :  I  was  required  to  elaborate 
on  the  human  side  of  the  great  scientist.  More  by  the  inherent 

charm  of  the  reply  than  by  the  logic  underlying  it,  I  fell  a  willing- 
victim  to  the  lure. 

How  to  go  about  this  truly  demanding  task  ?  I  was  then  a 
resident  ot  Bangalore.  I  thought  I  could  meet  Raman  by  prior 
appointment  and  elicit  the  data  straight  from  the  horse’s  mouth, 
iscreet  telephonic  inquiry  brought  no  cheer.  All  the  senior 
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academics  in  the  City  whom  I  had  contacted — many  of  them  had 
known  him  personally  discouraged  me  from  jumping  into  this 
mad  venture.  One  of  them  went  to  the  extent  of  warning  “I 
wouldn't  touch  him  even  with  a  pair  of  tongs  !”  But  I  had  given 
my  word  of  honour  to  Prabuddha  Karnataka. 

Undaunted  by  all  these  dampeners  and  chillers  I  made  my  first 
pilgrimage  to  the  Raman  Research  Institute  at  Hebbal,  then 
situated  at  the  outskirts  of  the  sprawling  City.  I  had  tuned  myself 
mentally  to  face  any  situation. 

I  stood  at  the  entrance.  The  gates  were  wide  open.  No  visible 
sign  of  human  activity  in  the  vicinity.  The  prominently  displayed 
caution  on  the  notice  board  was  marrow-chilling  :  ‘The  Institute 
is  not  open  to  visitors.  Please  do  not  disturb  us.” 

Serenity  reigned  supreme.  The  majestically  skyward¬ 
stretching  umbrella-topped  trees,  the  thick  undergrowth  of  lush 
greenery,  the  well-laid  and  neatly  kept  boulevards  and  the  deep 
pervading  dynamic  silence  had  their  deterrent  as  well  as  en¬ 
couraging  influence  on  me.  First  I  was  enervated  by  a  feeling  of 
awe  and  so  I  wanted  to  retrieve  my  steps.  But  then  I  felt 
invigorated  by  the  pleasant  scent  of  the  thick  vegetation  and  the 
enchanting  chirps  of  the  hopping  birds. 

I  breathed  in  courage  and  stepped  on  to  the  out-of-bounds 
area.  There  under  the  greenwood  trees  completely  camouflaged 
and  totally  blending  with  the  natural  setup  stood  the  solitary 
office.  I  walked  in,  met  the  Secretary  and  explained  him  my 
mission.  He  listened  to  my  request  very  politely  but  equally 
firmly  rejected  it :  Raman  hadn’t  permitted  him  to  entertain  any 
call  from  any  quarter  for  an  interview.  The  great  scientist,  now 
in  his  late  seventies,  had  desired  to  have  absolute  privacy  and 
peace  to  attend  to  his  research  work. 

“Okay  sir.  Would  you  then  please  an  ver  my  queries  on  Sir 
C  V  ?” 

“No  please.  I  don't  have  his  permission  for  this  either." 

My  persistent  requests  to  show  a  way  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  after  all  I  wasn’t  a  journalist  but  an  academic  made  him 
come  out  with  a  faint  suggestion  :  I  could  perhaps  meet  Lady 
Raman,  explain  my  purpose  and  await  her  direction. 
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I  walked  on  the  broad  straight  road,  trees  on  either  sides 
standing  to  attention.  I  felt  I  was  floating  in  my  native  Kodagu. 
and  so  my  spirits  soared  skyhigh.  To  the  right  I  saw  a  storeyed 
mansion,  the  Research  Institute,  and  to  the  left  a  mini¬ 
observatory  with  its  familiar  dome  surveying  the  heavens.  A  few 
steps  forward  on  the  pathway,  I  was  at  the  home  of  the  Scientist. 

I  tapped  the  door  gently  and  awaited  the  response  expectantly. 
Lady  Raman  herself  opened  the  door  and  made  kind  inquiries 
about  me.  Her  reaction  was  no  different  from  the  Secretary’s  : 
My  husband  does  not  tolerate  any  intrusion  into  his  time.  You 

better  give  up  the  hope  of  meeting  and  spending  some  time  with 
him.” 


Several  minutes  of  steady  imploring  finally  produced  a  ray  of 
hope.  She  said  "You  leave  your  address  and  phone  number.  I  will 
let  you  know  after  discussing  it  with  him.” 

Madam  !  Please  ensure  that  the  reaction  is  positive.” 

The  twinkle  in  her  eyes,  I  thought,  was  doubly  reassuring.  I 
whistled  my  way  home  realizing  once  again  that  impregnability 
is  the  measure  of  one’s  incapacity  to  get  at  the  hidden  treasure. 

I  awaited  eagerly  the  promised  green  signal  from  her.  It  didn’t 
materialize  even  after  a  week.  A  telephonic  call  drew  a  blank.  In 
sheer  despair  I  decided  to  visit  the  Institute  again. 

On  that  hot  afternoon  I  stood  alone  in  front  of  their  home.  The 
prominently  displayed  lock  mocked  at  me.  Why  not  try  at  the 
Research  Institute  ?  But  that  might  disturb  him  and  I  might  invite 
h.s  wrath  unwittingly.  Yet  I  had  to  do  it.  Even  as  I  was  possessed 
by  this  reverie  my  legs  had  inched  their  way  to  the  open  yard  in 

front  of  the  Institute.  F  * 


Few  steps  up,  the  open  verandah  was  stretching  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  At  the  farther  end  it  was  open  while  at  the  nearer 

Except  forth  s°Sed  ^  pr0vided  cntr>'  to  the  offset  room. 

fcmss  it  3nd  th£  °ne  facin§  me- the  remaining  rooms 

across  the  verandah  were  all  closed  and  locked 

perhaps  the  Scientist  was  inside  the  offset  room  probine  deen 
■mo  .he  mysleries  of  nature.  I  had  no  X-ray  eves  a“.e 
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latest  research  paper  throwing  some  new  light  on  light,  Raman’s 
favourite  field.  The  typist  hadn’t  yet  noticed  me.  Walking  with 
cat  steps  up  to  the  doorstep  I  waited  there  patiently.  Any  throat¬ 
clearing  sound  from  my  side  might  trigger  an  unwelcome  signal. 

He  saw  me,  invited  me  in  and  asked  me  what  I  wanted.  I 
explained  my  mission  expecting  to  be  discouraged  again. 
Strange  !  He  said  "So  you  want  to  see  the  Master  ?”  with  a  heavy 
accent  on  MA.  The  boost  my  sagging  morale  received  at  that 
instant  was  so  sudden  that  for  a  split  second  I  saw  the  very  Master 
in  him.  The  unattainable  had  uncurtainned  itself  unannounced  ; 
I  nodded  assent  rather  reflexively. 

"Write  your  name  and  designation,  and  also  the  purpose  of 
your  visit.” 

With  that  slip  he  entered  the  offset  room  and  I  waited  out  with 
trepidation  ;  anything  might  happen  next  moment.  Nearness  to 
greatness  had  made  me  also  temporarily  great.  I  felt  tall.  The  die 
had  been  cast. 

From  behind  the  curtain  there  sprang  out  like  a  dart  the  great 
Sir  C.  V.  Raman  whom  anyone  could  spot  out  anywhere  and  in 
any  crowd  :  white  turban,  loose  hanging  tie,  odd  fitting  open 
coat,  baggy  pants  and  full  shoes,  and  above  all  hyper-powerful 
eyes  which  had  contained  in  them  all  the  curiosity,  impatience 
and  wonder  of  mankind.  I  was  in  the  den  face-to-face  with  the 
lion. 

To  quote  Plato  in  the  Phaedrus  "The  soul  is  awestricken  and 
shudders  at  the  sight  of  the  beautiful,  for  it  feels  that  something 
is  evoked  in  it  that  was  not  imparted  to  it  from  without  by  the 
senses,  but  has  always  been  already  laid  down  there  in  the  deeply 
unconscious  region.” 

I  can’t  recollect  whether  he  responded  to  my  pranams  and 
pravara  citation  or  not,  but  I  heard  him  shooting  impatient 
expressions  at  me  :  "What  ?  What  ?  Why  do  you  want  to  disturb 
me  ?” 

"No  sir.  I  have  come  on  behalf  of  the  University  of . . 

"I  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  University.  Don't  disturb  me. 
You  may  get  out.” 

"Sir,  the  University  of  Mysore  is  bringing  out  a  special 
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number  of ...  ”  and  held  out  the  assignment  letter. 

“I  don’t  waste  my  time  reading  junk.  You  may  get  out.” 

Our  ‘verbal  duel’  (and  vocal  duet  too),  though  gushed  off  like 
a  mountain  torrent,  was  now  approaching  a  plateau,  I  felt.  It  was 
no  doubt  orbiting  around  the  pallavi  “You  may  get  out”  which 
of  course  had  a  different  meaning  in  the  present  context,  I 
thought.  In  the  heart  of  my  heart  there  vibrated  a  sympathetic 
chord  which  rang  in  my  ears  “the  old  man  is  after  all  not  as  harsh 
or  uncompromising  as  his  words  seem  to  you.” 

Collecting  all  my  thoughts  and  mustering  all  my  courage  I 

delivered  a  miniature  address  couched  in  the  choicest  possible 

words  spiced  with  the  best  sentiments  :  “Sir,  we  in  India  today 

are  a  blessed  lot.  For,  we  are  fortunate  to  live  contemporaneously 

with  a  world-scientist  of  your  dimension,  and  to  see  and  listen 

to  you  full  bloom.  Generations  to  come  will  think  of  you  as  a 

great  legendary  hero  who  had  helped  Indian  science  to  rise  out 

of  dust.  Future  men  of  science  drawing  inspiration  from  your 

example  will  work  on  the  lines  charted  by  you.  Therefore,  sir,  I 

feel,  I  feel  very  strongly  too,  that  it  is  our  sacred  duty  and 

responsibility  both  to  us  and  to  our  progeny  to  record  your  life, 

thoughts,  work,  and  above  all  your  charismatic  personality.  Let 

not  posterity  accuse  us  of  having  failed  in  this  regard.  I  implore 

you  earnestly  that  you  may  be  pleased  to  help  me  in  this  labour 
of  love.” 


What  ?  What  did  you  say  ?  You  seem  to  be  quite  interesting!” 
There  was  a  faint  gleam  of  smile  on  his  radiant  face  like  the  first 
moon  in  the  bright  fortnight.  That  cheered  me  and  I  dwelt  on  the 
fact  how  he  had  imported  status  to  ‘native’  science  and  infused 
selfconfidence  among  Indians. 


“Well  sir  !  Please  come  in.  Let  us  sit  and  talk.” 

Yes,  it  was  very  much  he,  Sir  C.  V.  Raman,  who  invited  me 
to  his  chamber.  I  followed  him  elatedly.  He  walked  to  his  chair 

on  one  side  of  the  large  working  table  while  I  stood  behind  a 
chair  facing  him  on  the  other  side. 
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Please  sit  down  sir"  Raman  beckoned  me. 

No  sir,  not  when  you  are  standing.” 

Sir,  now  you  are  my  guest.  Our  culture  has  prescribed  the 
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dictum  atithi  devo  bhava.  First  you  and  then  I.” 

1  obeyed  his  command.  He  continued  “Now  tell  me  sir,  what 
do  you  want  to  know.” 

1  handed  over  the  University  letter  beseeching  him  to  bless 
me  with  his  biographical  details. 

“Look  sir  !  The  mundane  details  of  my  life  are  of  no  value  to 
me.  Like  anyone  else  I  was  also  born,  educated  etc.” 

“But  you  are  so  different  from  the  rest,  you  are  a  unique 
person 

“Raman  is  different  from  others  because  of  Raman  Effect.  You 
can’t  separate  the  two.  And  if  one  wants  to  write  on  Raman  Effect 
one  should  at  least  be  a  Physics  M.Sc.  Now  what  is  your 
qualification  sir  ?” 

Caught  in  a  jinx  quite  unawares  I  felt  I  was  being  sucked  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  With  terrible  uneasiness  I  said  haltingly 
“I  am  not  a  Physics  M.Sc.,  but  a  Mathematics  ...” 

“Then  this  job  is  not  for  you.  Do  not  disturb  me  any  more. 
You  may  get  out.”  He  stood  up.  I  was  back  in  square  number 
one.  The  door  had  not  been  closed. 

Little  did  I  anticipate  this  sudden  volte  face.  I  had  nothing  else 
to  plead  except  to  stand  up  and  ‘get  out.’  However  I  made  bold 
to  say  “Sorry  sir,  I  shouldn’t  have  come  to  you  without  doing  the 
homework.  I  will  do  it  now  and  come  again.”  I  drew  inspiration 
from  Nachiketa.  The  exit  door  did  not  mock  at  me. 

The  next  one  month  I  spent  daily  several  hours  with  the 
Professor  of  Physics  in  my  College  and  learnt  as  much  as 
possible  about  Raman  Effect.  I  visited  several  libraries  in  the 
City  and  collected  all  available  literature  on  Raman  and  Raman 
Effect.  Finally  I  prepared  a  complete  life  sketch  of  Raman 
highlighting  his  scientific  career.  My  file  grew,  confidence 
increased,  and  I  felt  I  could  now  face  the  Scientist  from  a  position 
of  nonignorance. 

First  I  wrote  him  a  letter,  and  two  days  later  rang  him  to  get 
the  confirmation  for  our  meet.  There  rebounded  his  assuring 
reply  “Yes,  I  can  recall  our  meeting  some  weeks  ago.  You  have 
written  me  such  a  nice  letter  about  the  efforts  you  have  put  in. 
How  can  I  say  no  to  you  ?  Come  in  sir  at  3  p.m.  tomorrow. 
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The  heavenly  goblet  was  not  enough  to  contain  my  joy. 

Next  day  promptly  at  2.50  p.  m.,  I  stood  still  at  his  doorstep. 
At  2.59  p.m.,  I  heard  his  familiar  footsteps,  and  within  seconds 
he  was  there  greeting  me  warmly  “You  are  wonderfully  punctual 
and  punctilious  too.  Come  in  sir.” 

We  were  again  seated  face-to-face  in  his  chamber.  Pointing  at 
the  bulky  file  and  other  material  I  was  holding  he  queried  “What 
is  all  this  V 

“ Raman  Effect .” 

With  a  mischievous  chuckle  and  approving  gesticulation  he 
remarked  “I  am  glad  sir,  you  have  passed  well  in  my  seemingly 
harsh  test.” 

“I  consider  it  a  blessing.” 

During  the  next  three-odd  hours  it  looked  as  though  I  was  his 
sole  concern.  It  was  more  a  soliloquy  with  eyes  focussed  on  me 
but  mind  browsing  freely  in  the  past. 

He  traced  the  picture  of  his  student  days  in  Madras  at  the 
Presidency  College,  and  his  stumble  into  a  research  problem  in 
Physics.  But  lack  of  opportunities  in  the  slave  country  that  India 
was  then  and  the  medical  unfitness  certificate  that  disqualified 
him  for  the  stay  in  England  to  do  advanced  research  in  Physics 
forced  him  to  appear  for  the  all-India  competitive  examination 
in  which  he  came  out  brilliantly.  He  was  appointed  as  the 
Assistant  Accountant-General  and  posted  to  Calcutta. 

The  first  call  of  real  research  in  Physics  knocked  at  him  one 
evening  when  he  was  returning  home  from  the  office.  That  was 
the  Indian  Association  for  the  Cultivation  of  Science.  Since  then 
he  had  to  divide  his  time  between  two  opposing  claimants  :  the 
office  duty  and  the  research  hobby.  His  original  work  in  the 
Association  had  attracted  worldwide  attention.  As  if  in  confir¬ 
mation  of  this  Sir  Asutosh  Mukherjee,  the  great  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  Calcutta  University  and  a  noted  talent-hunter,  invited  him 
to  join  the  Calcutta  University  to  honour  the  Palit  Chair  in 

Physics.  Sir  Asutosh  himself  was  a  reputed  researcher  in  Mathe¬ 
matics. 

Without  a  second  thought  Raman  moulted  and  left  the  secure, 
remunerative  and  power-wielding  position  in  Government  to 
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join  the  insecure,  nonremunerative  but  highly  rewarding  re¬ 
search  post  in  the  University.  At  long  last  he  had  found  his  metier. 

I  could  see  him  almost  entering  into  a  state  of  trance  when  he 
was  reliving  those  exciting  moments  of  research  which  paved 
the  way  for  the  discovery  of  k  A  New  Radiation’  {Raman  Effect). 
He  was  very  geneious  in  showering  compliments  on  his  research 
associates  but  for  whose  singleminded  devotion  the  goal 
wouldn’t  have  been  reached,  he  said. 

So  you  see  sir,  whether  in  science  or  in  hockey  esprit  de  corps 
is  the  crucial  factor,”  he  summed  up. 

“It  was  this  original  work  that  brought  you  the  prestigious 
Nobel  Prize  in  1930.” 

“The  real  issue  is  not  what  you  get,  prize  or  praise,  and  from 
whom.  I  do  not  minimise  their  importance.  But  they  are  all 
incidental.  You  don’t  work  to  get  them.  The  real  thing  is  the 
excitement  you  experience  when  you  are  in  unison  with  Mother 
Nature  and  get  at  some  little  secret  of  hers.  There  is  a  sense  of 
fulfillment,  a  sense  of  joy  which  sublimates  you  to  the  transcen¬ 
dental.  This  is  the  real  reward  and  award.” 

“Brahmananda  ?  It  was  Einstein  who  said  in  1953  at  the  time 
of  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  the  discovery  of  Raman  Effect  :  ‘C.  V. 
Raman  was  the  first  to  recognize  and  demonstrate  that  the  energy 
of  a  photon  can  undergo  partial  transformation  within  matter.  I 
still  recall  vividly  the  deep  impression  that  this  discovery  made 
on  all  of  us.’” 

“Sir,  your  seem  to  have  dived  deep  into  the  Raman  archives!” 

Unabatedly  he  continued  his  one-man  talk  and  narrated  with 
pain  the  latter-day  unhappy  events  leading  to  his  forced  exit  from 
Calcutta  :  “When  they  drove  Raman  out  of  Calcutta,  Indian 
science  was  buried  six  feet  deep.”  Neither  his  stay  at  the  Indian 
Institute  of  Science,  Bangalore  brought  him  happiness.  “When 
merit  and  quality  are  replaced  by  provincialism  and  sycophancy 
science  is  lost.” 

“Perhaps  those  unhappy  feelings  spurred  you  to  start  your 
own  Research  Institute  ?” 

“Well,  a  true  scientist  wants  a  congenial  environment  to  work. 
He  wants  to  concentrate  all  his  energy  laser-like  at  the  question 
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“These  forms  of  beauty  of  nature  have  been  the 
inspiration  of  all  mankind" — Raman 


The  Raman  Research  Institute — A  thing  of  beauty 
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Raman  and  S.  Chandrasekhar 


Raman  with  his  visitors  Prof  &  Mrs  Allen  Robinson,  Harvard 
University  and  Prof.  P.  L.  Bhatnagar  of  the  Indian  Institute  of  Science 
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haunting  him.  Nothing  should  distract  him  from  his  set  goal.” 

"But  sir,  I  see  the  whole  campus  practically  empty.  You  can't 
work  in  a  vacuum.  Is  it  because  you  don’t  get  the  proper  type  of 
research-oriented  pupils  ?" 

"The  young  researchers  are  to  be  nurtured  and  guided.  At  this 
stage  of  my  life  can  I  really  cope  with  the  exacting  demands  such 
a  work  will  call  for  ?  Besides  the  present  day  brilliant  graduates 
have  a  greater  attraction  in  exchanging  their  talents  for  a  lucra¬ 
tive  post  or  a  foreign  jaunt  for  which  they  want  the  research 
degree  to  serve  as  a  passport.  They  are  not  fired  with  the  desire 
of  researching  for  its  own  sake.  Security  is  the  first  enemy  of 
curiosity.  But  curiosity  is  the  mother  of  research.  You  see  there 
I  am.  I  began  as  a  loner.  I  am  now  ending  as  a  loner.” 

He  spoke  at  length  on  Indian  politics  and  Indian  science :  more 
politics  in  science  and  less  science  in  politics.  “There  is  no 
reason  why  this  great  country  of  ours  cannot  produce  men  of 
eminence  like  Planck,  Einstein,  Bohr  and  so  on.  But _ ” 

Dusk  had  cast  its  thick  veil  without  notice.  Visibility  inside 
the  chamber  was  virtually  nil.  He  stood  up  and  stared  at  his 

watch.  Couldn't  make  out  the  time.  Looked  at  me.  “It  is  10  nast 
7  sir.”  F 


“Oh  sir,  I  have  spoken  enough  and  more.  Most  of  it  is  for  your 

information  only.  Please  do  not  bring  all  these  in  your  article  : 

that  may  land  me  in  unnecessary  controversies.  Neither  do  I  have 

the  time  nor  mood  to  involve  myself  in  them.  Having  overcome 

all  of  them  what  I  want  now  is  absolute  peace  and  noninter- 
ference." 


I  promise  that .  I  will  submit  the  script  to  you  when  it  is  ready 
and  only  after  getting  your  approval  .  .  ” 

“No  need.  I  have  faith  in  you.” 

He  reached  the  nearest  window  to  pull  down  the  curtain.  I 
tried  to  help  him.  “No  sir,  I  believe  in  doing  the  job  myself.” 

Carefully  he  ensured  that  everything  was  in  order.  We  stepped 
out.  He  locked  the  chamber.  We  moved  down  to  the  yard  and 

rf16^ tlH  thC  road'cross  where  he  had  to  turn  right  and 
,  6  ki  e  observatory  across  the  road  was  silhouetted  on  the 
deep  blue  firmament.  Yonder  stars  dancing  to  the  tune  of  gravity 
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were  beckoning  us  to  hitch  our  wagons  to  them. 

Pointing  at  the  dome  he  said  “Sir,  you  come  again.  I  will  take 
you  to  the  observatory.  Do  you  know  what  an  exciting  thing  the 

sky  is  ?” 

“Is  not  astronomy  the  mother  of  sciences  ?” 

At  that  moment  Lady  Raman  reached  us  from  home. 
Throwing  a  stern  look  at  me  she  administered  a  loving  warning 
to  him  for  his  forgetfulness  :  he  had  missed  his  evening  coffee. 
“You  see  Mr  Narayana  Rao,  when  he  is  possessed  by  any  idea 
he  neglects  his  physical  needs.  . 

“No,  being  possessed  acts  as  the  elixir  of  life.” 

The  old  couple  moved  homeward.  While  their  physical  con¬ 
tours  dissolved  soon  in  the  all-pervading  darkness  the  symbol  of 
Sir  CV,  the  white  turban,  continued  to  dance  to  the  tune  of  his 
steps  for  some  more  time. 

I  stood  glued  to  the  ground  thinking  about  the  erosion  of 
values  in  our  land  and  heaved  a  sigh  of  sorrow  with  Tagore  “In 
the  lonely  lane  there  is  no  passerby,  the  wind  is  up,  the  ripples 
are  rampant  in  the  river.” 


Chandrasekhara  Venkata  Raman 
7  November  1888  to  21  November  1970 

Extracted  from  Raman’s  acceptance  speech  when  the 
Calcutta  Corporation  gave  him  a  public  civic  recption  on  26  June 
1931.  Earler  on  10  December  1930  he  had  received  the  1929 
Nobel  Prize  for  Physics. 

You.  Sir,  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  I  never  had  any  training  in  foreign 
laboratories  or  Universities.  I  believe  myself, that  this  was  a  fortunate 
circumstance,  for  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  highest  inspiration  for 
scientific  work  is  that  which  comes  from  within  oneself.  It  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  it  will  be  possible  in  the  near  future  to  create  opportunities  in 
our  own  country  for  students  to  do  the  highest  type  of  creative  scientific 
work.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  we  have  nothing 
to  learn  from  Eurpoe  or  America,  but  surely  it  is  better  that  we  learn  to 
accomplish  whatever  we  can  within  our  own  borders. 
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Chandra  on 
the  Ladder — 

Beyond  the  Black  Hole 


While  working  on  the  scientific  biography  of  S.  Chandra¬ 
sekhar  in  Kannada,  I  had  requested  him  to  send  me  a 
handwritten  message  for  being  photoprinted  in  my  book.  From 
Chicago  he  replied  on  13-4-1994  “1  am  appreciative  of  the 
sentiments  that  have  persuaded  you  to  write  a  book  on  me  in 
Kannada.  I  should  not  have  recommended  it,  but  then  you  are 
guided  by  your  motivations.”  Despite  this  seemingly  discourag¬ 
ing  note,  my  efforts  at  achieving  the  goal  continued.  And  when 
he  did  oblige  me  with  the  message  on  23-1-1995  1  was  over¬ 
whelmed  by  his  grace  and  kindness.  It  was  a  handwritten  piece 
of  beautiful  poetry.  (The  text  is  printed  on  page  17.) 
Chandrasekhar  is  the  'poet  of  stars.’ 

By  a  fortuitous  synchronism  of  circumstances  my  visit  to  the 
USA  at  the  invitation  of  my  son  Anand  had  been  settled  for  May 
1995.  I  fancied  I  could  submit  the  printed  book  in  Kannada 
Subrahmanyan  Chandrasekhar  to  the  living  legend  at  Chicago. 
On  March  22  he  wrote  “I  should  certainly  look  forward°to 
meeting  you  in  May  or  June.” 

I  called  him  over  the  phone  from  the  home  of  Anand  in  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon  (USA)  on  May  21,  to  finalize  the  appointment.  In 
a  soft  voice  radiating  warmth  he  told  me  “in  view  of  the  import¬ 
ance  I  attach  to  this  meeting  I  have  set  apart  June  22  and  23.  two 
full  days,  for  our  meeting  at  Chicago.”  His  bounteousness  sim¬ 
ply  unnerved  me  :  how  am  I  to  transmute  those  golden  moments 
into  golden  words  ?  I  prepared  a  long  questionnaire  based  on  his 
life,  work  and  philosophy,  and  mailed  it  to  him  in  advance 
June  22,  the  appointment  was  at  1 0  a.m.,  in  the  Enrico  Fermi 
Institute  of  the  Chicago  University.  Well  in  advance  we  left  our 
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hotel  towards  the  goal.  Anand  was  at  the  steering.  Still  we  were 
lost  in  the  maze  ol  Chicago  roads  with  its  entry-exit  severity. 
Late  and  ashamed  we  got  into  the  lift  at  the  Institute.  It  opened 
out  to  room  number  220.  In  that  lonely  bylane  of  science  with 
rooms  locked  (summer  vacation)  mocking  at  us,  where  even  a 
gentle  breath  would  painfully  disturb  the  aching  silence,  we 

inched  our  way  down  in  the  number-count :  220,  219 _ At  the 

expected  comer,  201  stared  at  us.  But  the  doors  were  open.  No 
name  plate.  The  sun  doesn’t  need  one. 

The  live  spirit  inside  must  have  sensed  our  approach  through 
the  gravitational  ripples  !  He  came  out,  he  cast  an  instantaneous 
spell  of  magic,  he  stretched  out  his  arms  to  reach  mine,  he 
clasped  my  palms  in  a  warm  embrace,  and  he  assuaged  our 
self-inflicted  pain  with  the  reassuring  words  “I  am  glad  you 
could  make  it  at  last.  I  have  no  help,  otherwise  I  would  have 
received  you  at  the  aerodrome  and  put  you  in  a  comfortable 
lodge.  Actually  I  had  lost  hopes.”  At  that  moment  our  welfare 
was  his  sole  concern. 

I  thought  of  what  Heisenberg  had  told  Einstein  once  “. . .  the 
almost  frightening  simplicity  and  wholeness  of  the  relationships 
which  nature  suddenly  spreads  out  before  us  for  which  none  of 
us  was  in  the  least  prepared.” 

After  a  pregnant  pause,  he  added  “But  still  we  are  in  June  22!” 
I  refrained  from  drifting  to  frivolity,  for,  I  left  unsaid  the  flash- 
thought  “That  would  permit  me  to  be  irresponsible  till  this 
midnight  !”  In  the  vicinity  of  profundity  profanity  has  no  locus 
standi.  Anand  explained  him  how  he  had  been  running  around 
in  a  spiral  course.  Chandra  queried  “How  long  ?” 

“About  an  hour  and  a  half.” 

“You’ve  done  well  considering  the  constraints  en  route.” 

“One  can  easily  locate  one’s  position  in  the  celestial  vastness 
but  not  so  in  this  human  wilderness”  I  said. 

“Yes,  nature  is  always  simple.” 

The  large  picture  on  the  wall  facing  his  seat  (page  35)  stood 
out  alone  as  a  piece  of  modern  art  in  an  otherwise  British 
conventional  set-up  :  Piero  Borello's  An  Individual's  View  of  the 
Individual  ( Man  on  the  Ladder).  I  was  curious  to  know  its 
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significance.  Chandra  explained  it  to  me  “In  this  picture  the  artist 
portrays  visually  one’s  inner  feelings  towards  one’s  efforts  at 
accomplishments  in  a  very  striking  manner.  You  see  one  is  half 
way  up  the  ladder,  but  the  few  glimmerings  of  structure  which 
one  sees  and  to  which  one  aspires  are  totally  inaccessible  even 
if  one  were  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  ladder.  The  realization  of 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  achieving  one’s  goals  is  only 
enhanced  by  the  shadow  giving  one  an  even  lowlier  feeling  of 
one’s  position.” 

I  offered  him  my  two  books  in  Kannada  Subrahmanyan 
Chandrasekhar  and  Albert  Einstein ,  and  added  “It  is  the  grand 
culmination  of  a  life-long  dream  of  mine.” 

He  remarked  “Einstein  is  a  great  name.  How  beautiful  is  the 
Kannada  print  !  But  I  am  an  illiterate.” 

He  took  us  for  lunch  at  the  University  Club.  The  three  of  us 
waded  our  way  across  jostling  crowds  of  academics  of  all  shades 
and  ages.  But  to  my  wonder  none  ever  recognized,  much  less 
greeted,  this  intellectual  colossus  personally  helping  us  to  find 
the  way.  Such  is  the  cold  informality,  yet  mechanically  correct 
behaviour,  that  one  notices  in  that  technological  paradise.  Could 
it  happen  in  the  Indian  context  ?  I  wanted  to  know  his  reaction 
to  this  point. 

Chandra  said  “Let  me  share  a  joke  with  you.  Last  time  when 
I  was  in  New  Delhi,  a  media  person  asked  me  ‘Chandrasekhar  ! 
What  are  you  in  the  Chicago  University  ?’  I  said  ‘lama 
Professor.’  Evidently  he  was  disappointed,  for,  he  shot  back  ‘Not 
the  Vice-Chancellor?  Not  even  the  Director  of  a  Department  ?’ 
Well,  I  kept  quiet.” 

Sir,  in  a  hierarchical  system,  as  in  India,  the  administrative 
posts  are  accepted  paramount.” 

“Perhaps.” 

“Do  you  know  why  ?”  I  added,  “Respect  is  directly  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  capacity  to  do  harm  to  others.  Thus  in  India  muscle 
rules  over  brain  !”  He  burst  into  a  hilarious  laughter.  Chandra 
had  once  quoted  Nehru  as  saying  “We  learned  the  hierarchical 

system  from  the  British,  and  we  exaggerated  it  and  kept  it  even 
though  they  are  no  longer  here.” 
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Back  to  room  number  201,  after  lunch,  Chandra  took  up  my 
questionnaire. 

Question  "Could  you  elaborate  the  two  mottos  you  have  been 

quoting  often  The  simple  is  the  seal  of  the  true,  and  Beauty  is  the 
splendor  of  truth?' 

He  gave  three  simple  illustrations  ;  Pythagoras'  theorem, 
Einsteinian  equation  E  =  me2,  and  the  equilateral  triangle  formed 
by  the  trisectors  of  the  angles  of  any  triangle  taken  in  pairs.  The 
underlying  concepts  are  deceptively  simple  but  the  resulting 
ramifications  are  profoundly  beautiful. 

ABC  is  any  triangle. 

AQ,AR  \  BR ,  BP  ;  CP,  CQ  are  the 
trisectors  of  the  angles  A,  B,  C 
respectively.  They  meet  in  pairs 
at  P,  Q,  R,  A  PQR  is  always  equi¬ 
lateral.  (Morley’s  theorem) 


In  a  right-angled  triangle,  the 
square  on  the  hypotenuse  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares 
on  the  other  two  sides  : 

AB2  =  BC^  +  CA“  (Phythagoras’ 
theorem) 


I  added  “Your  research  is  always  oriented  towards  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  beauty  inherent  in  nature  and  the  natural  phenomena. 
The  logical  outcome  of  your  research,  the  Chandrasekhar  Limit, 
is  yet  another  example  for  the  two  mottos.  Herman  Weyl  wrote 
‘My  work  always  tried  to  unite  the  true  with  the  beautiful  ;  but 
when  I  had  to  choose  one  or  the  other,  I  usually  chose  the 
beautiful.’  Can  we  therefore  say  that  the  true  and  the  beautiful 
are  the  external  visible  facets  of  the  internal  permanent  qualities 
truth  and  beauty  respectively  ?” 

“Perhaps.  That  seems  to  be  a  fine  way  of  looking  at  it." 

“What  was  the  motivation  behind  the  discovery  of  the 
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Man  on  the  Ladder :  Effort 
(right)  versus  Drag  (left) 


Chandrasekhar  explaining  a  point  to  the  author  (22-6-1995) 


A  stroll  within  the  Chicago  University  campus 
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Author  with  Lalitha  and  Chandrasekhar  in  their  home  (23-6-1995) 


Anand  with  Chandrasekhar  and  Lalitha 
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Chandrasekhar  Limit  ?  Pursuit  of  truth  ?  Looking  for  the  beauti¬ 
ful  V 

‘The  equations  were  there.  Anyone  could  have  picked  up  this 
physical  constant  out  of  them.  It  just  happened  that  I  did  it.” 

“Are  you  not  underrating  unduly  your  great  contribution  ?” 

“Certainly  not.  Look  at  the  General  theory  of  Relativity.  That 
was  Einstein’s  epochmaking  discovery.  You  can't  say  that  about 
this  physical  limit  attributed  to  me  just  by  accident.” 

Question  “It  is  often  said  that  Philosophy  is  the  mother  of 
Sciences.  Would  you  please  comment  on  this  statement  with 
reference  to  your  own  work  ?” 

“On  another  occasion  I  have  said  :  It  is,  indeed,  an  incredible 
fact  that  what  the  human  mind,  in  its  deepest  and  most  profound, 
perceives  as  beautiful  finds  its  realization  in  external  nature. 
What  is  intelligible  is  also  beautiful.  Now,  Philosophy  and 
Science  are  two  distinct  creations  of  the  human  mind  motivated 
by  the  quest  for  beauty.  Their  paths  are  different  though  goals 
may  converge  in  the  far  off  spacetime.  One  can  always  find 
parallels  between  Philosophy  and  Science  at  the  conceptual 
level.  While  the  experimental  and  observational  path  of  Science 
needs  more  time  to  confirm  its  findings,  there  is  no  such 
constraint  on  the  inspired  speculations  of  Philosophy.  Therefore, 
one  should  accept  Science  and  Philosophy  as  such,  and  allow 
them  to  develop  in  their  chosen  paths.  Recently  I  saw  a  paper  on 
Freudian  influence  on  Einstein’s  mind  !”  He  broke  into  a 

laughter  and  added  “Why  not  allow  those  great  men  to  rest  in 
peace  ?” 


Indeed  a  fine  instance  of  cargo-cult  science  in  the  words  of 
Feynman.” 

Chandra  added  “You  have  heard  of  the  line  ‘There  are  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  in  your 
philosophy,’  Can  you  conclude  therefore  that  Shakespeare  had 
an  inside  technical  knowledge  of  science  ?” 

Question  “Your  views  on  God  and  Religion  ?” 

‘God  is  the  linest  invention  of  the  human  mind.  Perhaps 
man  s  weak  psyche  needs  some  mighty  force  to  account  for 
sudden  booms  or  unexpected  bolts  so  as  to  balance  the  upsurge 
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of  emotion.  However,  personally,  I  do  not  need  any  God.  I 
considei  myself  an  atheist.  I  am  not  religious  in  any  sense  of  this 
term.  That  God  or  religion  have  given  solace  to  others  does  not 
seem  to  be  relevant  to  me.” 

Question  “I  understand  that  you  are  now  working  on  New¬ 
ton  s  Principia.  Could  you  throw  some  light  on  this  evergreen 
topic  ?  Let  there  be  light  !” 

He  gave  me  an  offprint  of  Current  Science ,  10-10-1994, 
containing  his  short  note  “On  reading  Newton’s  Principia  at  age 
past  eighty.”  Its  concluding  lines:  “I  am  convinced  that  one’s 
knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences  is  incomplete  without  a 
study  of  the  Principia  in  the  same  way  that  one’s  knowledge  of 
literature  is  incomplete  without  a  study  of  Shakespeare.”  (see 
pages  7,  8) 

Chandra  told  me  “Newton  took  two  and  a  half  years  to  write 
the  Principia.  By  a  strange  coincidence  I  could  complete  my 
work  ‘Newton’s  Principia  for  the  Common  Reader’  in  exactly 
the  same  period  !”  I  learnt  from  him  the  correct  pronunciation 
of  the  word  :  Prinkhipia. 

“With  your  present  position  of  vantage  over  Newton  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  physics  what  is  your  reading  of  the  mind  of  Newton?” 

“I  may  confidently  say  that  during  the  course  of  my  study  of 
the  Principia  I  did  not  find  a  single  proposition  from  which  I  did 
not  learn  something  new,  some  things  that  I  did  not  know,  or 
some  things  I  should  have  known.” 

I  invited  his  attention  to  what  E.T.Bell  has  written  in  On  the 
Seashore :  “  .  .  .Yet  his  successors  capable  of  appreciating  his 
work  almost  without  exception  have  pointed  to  Newton  as  the 
supreme  intellect  that  the  human  race  has  produced — he  who  in 
genius  surpassed  the  human  mind.”  (page  7) 

Chandra  “You  may  be  interested  to  read  my  letter  of  thanks 
written  to  Mansfied  of  the  Clarendon  Press  on  18-5-1995.  The 
printed  copy  of  my  book  on  Newton  had  just  then  reached  my 
hands.” 

Chandra’s  letter  of  appreciation  :  “  .  .  .  My  reaction  to  this 
book  is  quite  different  from  my  other  books.  With  these  other 
books,  I  have  associated  years  of  research  over  a  decade  and  a 
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final  perspective  attained  (with  an  element  of  egotism  (?)).  With 
the  present  book,  I  have  no  such  possessive  feelings.  When  for 
example,  I  turn  the  pages  of  the  book,  I  recall  only  the  exhilara¬ 
tion  that  I  experienced  on  reading  and  understanding  the  parti¬ 
cular  parts  of  the  Principia.  The  feelings  are  not  dissimilar  to 
those  as  when  recalling  an  exalted  performance  of  Beethoven’s 
9th  Symphony  or  Bach’s  St  Matthew  Passion.  Thus  ends  for  me 
a  period  when  I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence.” 

Question  “In  your  lecture  on  Shakespeare,  Newton,  and  Bee¬ 
thoven,  or  Patterns  of  Creativity,  you  have  raised  the  question 
‘Can  we  in  fact  discern  any  major  difference  in  the  patterns  of 
creativity  among  the  practitioners  in  the  arts  and  the  practitioners 
in  the  sciences  ?’  Coming  from  the  heart-land  of  the  Music 
Trinity,  have  you  attempted  any  such  study  of  Tyagaraja,  Muttu- 
swami  Dikshitar  and  Syama  Sastri  ?” 

“My  knowledge  in  that  area  is  not  deep.  I  had  once  asked  my 
sister  Vidya  in  Madras,  herself  a  musicologist,  whether  one 
could  set  the  compositions  of  these  vaggeyakaaras  against  a 
timeframe  and  study  the  evolution  of  their  creative  ideas  ?  One 
can  certainly  say  that  of,  say,  Shakespeare,  and  discern  a 
continuous  development  curve.” 

Question  “Again,  in  the  same  lecture  you  have  suggested  :  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  has  been  any  scientist,  past  forty,  who 
could  have  said,  ‘ Now ,  I  know  how  to  do  research.’  And  this  to 
my  mind  is  the  centre  and  the  core  of  the  difference  :  the  apparent 
inability  of  a  scientist  to  continually  grow  and  mature.’  Now,  sir, 

your  own  case  is  a  classic  example  of,  perhaps,  an  exception  to 
the  rule.” 

He  smiled  and  remarked  half  seriously  “You  can’t  take  a 
statement  from  my  book  and  set  it  against  me  !” 

Chandra  has  quoted  Majorana  talking  to  Fermi  “There  are 
scientists  who  happen  only  once  in  500  years,  like  Archimedes 
or  Newton.  And  there  are  scientists  who  happen  only  once  or 
twice  in  a  century,  like  Einstein  or  Bohr.” 

When  will  another  Chandra  “happen  ?” 

At  this  distance  of  space  and  time  when  the  Star  Chandra¬ 
sekhar,  after  crossing  the  Chandrasekhar  Limit  and  undergoing 
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the  Supernova  phase  on  21-8-1995,  has  gone  beyond  the  Black 

Hole  stage,  I  recall  very  vividly  his  pronouncement  on  the  Black 
Holes  : 

'They  are  the  most  beautiful  creations  of  Nature.” 

* 

*  *  *  * 

In  Memoriam  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Chandrasekhar  worte  : 

And  it  is  characterstic  of  the  man  that  by  his  bedside,  on  the  morning 

he  was  found  dead,  was  a  book  of  poems  by  Robert  Frost  opened  on  the 
page  wherein  we  find: 

The  woods  are  lovely,  dark,  and  deep 
But  I  have  promises  to  keep 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep 

And  that  was  Jawaharlal  Nehru  who  inspired  my  generation. 

*  *  *  * 

Chandrasekhar’s  younger  brother  S.  Balakrishnan  (191 4-98), 
in  retirement  a  resident  of  Bangalore,  concludes  his  tributes  to 
My  Anna  thus  : 

More  than  once  he  told  me  over  the  phone,  “I  sometimes 
wonder  whether  all  that  I  did  and  accomplished  in  my  lifetime 
was  really  worth  the  price.”  And  also  : 

I  have  a  strange  feeling  in  regard  to  my  book  Principa.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  mine,  whereas  my  previous  books  seemed  to  be  mine.  Having 
finished  the  book,  I  have  only  the  exalted  feeling  that  I  had  been  in  the 
company  of  a  great  mind.  The  previous  books  represent  to  me  years  of 
hard  work  and  the  attainment  of  an  over-all  perspective  of  their  themes. 
The  feeling  with  Newton's  Principia  is  different.  I  don’t  feel  it  to  be  mine. 

I  recall  only  having  been  in  the  company  of  a  supreme  intelligence. 

Again  when  he  was  in  Madras  in  December  1994  during  his 
visit  to  India  which  he  undertook  to  see  his/our  sister  Savitri  who 
was  ailing  with  a  terminal  illness,  he  told  me  that  he  had  vague 
apprehensions  of  going  into  nervous  exhaustion,  which  on  two 
occasions,  once  some  months  previously,  and  the  other  recently, 
amounted  to  distinct  forebodings  of  a  breakdown.  In  response 
to  this  I  wrote  to  him  in  my  letter  dated  21  January  1995  when 
he  had  returned  to  Chicago  : 
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It  was  disquieting  to  me  to  know  of  your  state  of  mind  which  you 
mentioned  to  me:  your  sense  of  foreboding  and  your  sense  of  events 
happening  outside  of  you  including  your  work  and  giving  you  unrest  and 
a  vague  yet  real  disquiet.  This  state  of  things  falling  away  from  one  is 
deemed  desirable  by  the  Upanishads,  according  to  the  teaching  of  which 
how'ever  there  should  be  no  accompanying  disquiet  or  restlessness  but  on 
the  other  hand  serenity. 


Again  I  wrote  to  him  on  8  July  1995  : 

I  feel  good  getting  phone  calls  from  you  . . .  you  seem  to  be  in  a  troubled 
spiritual  state,  and  to  this  I  am  responding  : 

To  me  you  seem  to  belong  to  the  class  of  men,  in  the  words  of  Emerson 
in  the  essay  Charactet ,  the  individuals  of  which  appear  at  long  intervals, 
so  eminently  endowed  that  they  "seem  to  be  an  accumulation  of  that 
power  we  consider.’  The  power  that  Emerson  was  considering  was,  in  his 
words,  ‘character  which  is  nature  in  its  highest  form.'  He  describes  such 
persons  borrowing  a  phiase  from  Napoleon,  as  "victory-organised.’ 

What  appears  like  a  continuation  of  this  enunciation  occurs  in  his  essay 
Fate  .  When  a  strong  will  appears,  it  usually  results  from  a  certain  unity 
of  organization,  as  if  the  whole  energy  of  body  and  mind  flowed  in  one 
direction.  All  great  force  is  real  and  elemental  . .  .  Where  power  is  shown 
in  will,  it  must  rest  on  the  universal  force  ...  I  know  not  what  the  word 
sublime  means,  if  it  be  not  the  intimations  in  this  infant  of  a  terrific  force.’ 

Arjuna,  in  the  Gita,  got  this  intimation  from  Krishna. . .  Similarly  you 
HAD  to  do  your  life-long,  life-filling,  and  life-propelling,  and  shall  I  add 
life-denying  scientific  work  . . .  You  have  been  an  eminent  and  pliant  tool 
of  this  elemental  force.  Perhaps  here  is  no  room  for  regret 

Another  thing  that  I  want  to  write  to  you  is  in  regard  to  your  ‘strange 
feeling’  as  you  put  it  that  all  your  books,  all  your  hard  work,  when  the 
books  have  been  written  and  the  work  has  been  done,  seem  not  to  be  yours, 
seem  to  be  something  extraneous  entities  by  themselves,  separate  and 
different  from  you.  This  is  a  mystic  intimation,  on  the  intellectual  level 
proclaimed  by  the  Upanishads  which  in  fact  extends  this  sense  of  non- 
eognihon  even  to  one’s  body,  senses  and  mind.  (Note  that  the  mind  is 
included  in  the  list.)  The  Gita  also  teaches  that  once  you  have  performed 
your  work  you  should  have  no  further  concern  with  it  and  that  it  belongs 
to  God.  I  see  that  after,  all  Hindu  blood  runs  in  you. 

And  then  . . .  came  a  phone  call  to  me  at  Bombay  where  I  was 

°n  u2  AUgUSt  1995  at  7  30  A  M-  (Indian  standrad 
time)  that  Anna  had  passed  away  at  02.00  P.  M.  (U.  S.  time)  at 
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the  University  Hospital,  Chicago.  With  pain  in  the  chest  he  had 
driven  from  his  house  to  the  hospital  himself,  parked  the  car 
suitably  and  got  himself  admitted  which  was  in  the  Intensive 
Care  Unit.  He  called  on  Lalitha  before  he  died  . . .  (O  shades  of 
the  years  (1974-76)  and  the  by-pass-heart-surgery  which  saved 
the  Swedish  Academy  and  the  scientific  world  from  a  historical 
injustice  !) 

1  realise  that  my  foregoing  peroration  is  out  of  place  in  its 
solemn,  sombre  and  sad  context.  I  may  only  voice  for  myself  the 
mourning  of  Heraclitus’s  friend  for  Heraclitus  (in  the  words  of 
William  Johnson  Cory) : 

They  told  me,  Heraclitus,  they  told  me  you  were  dead. 

They  brought  me  bitter  news  to  hear  and  bitter  tears  to  shed. 

I  wept  as  I  remembered  how  often  you  and  I 

Had  tired  the  sun  with  talking  and  sent  him  down  the  sky. 

And  now  that  thou  are  lying  my  dear  old  Carian  guest, 

A  handful  of  grey  ashes,  long,  long  ago  at  rest, 

Still  are  thy  pleasant  voices,  thy  nightingales  awake  ! 

For  Death,  he  taketh  all  away,  but  them  he  cannot  take. 

*  *  *  * 

I  met  Balakrishnan  at  his  Bangalore  home.  How  could  I 
console  him — physically  and  intallectually  a  replica  of  his  great 
brother,  and  additionally  a  scholar  in  Sankara  philosophy 
(i advaita )?  Weak  and  emaciated,  yet  the  brightness  in  his 
expressive  eyes  undiminished,  he  said,  ‘The  light  is  gone.  Yet  it 
is  there  forever.  You  have  it,  and  you  understand  what  I  mean.” 

I  thought  of  Rabindranath  Tagore  : 

My  eyes  strayed  far  and  wide  before  I  shut  them  and  said 
“ Here  art  thou  !  ” 
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Natyacharya 
K.  Mural  idhara  Rao 


If  the  presiding  deity  of  Fine  Arts  were  required  to  handpick 
an  authentic  exponent  of  Bharata  Natya,  She  would  straight 
choose  Kasaragod  Mural  idhara  Rao  ( 1 924),  a  torchbearer  of  the 
Pandanallur  style.  He  is  the  Founder-Guru  of  Nrityaksharam, 
Mysore  where  he  trains  his  pupils  in  Bharata  Natya,  researches 
into  ancient  works  to  unearth  art  nuggets  from  them,  and  choreo¬ 
graphs  new  themes.  Emotion,  grace  and  evocation,  the  three 

major  ingredients  of  Bharata  Natya,  have  found  a  safe  repository 
in  him. 

Rao  is  a  competent  and  practical  interpreter  of  Natya  Sastra. 
He  can  expound  with  authority  why  a  particular  mudra  or 
gesture,  pose  or  movement,  emotion  or  abhinaya  is  elegant  or 
inelegant,  and  demonstrate  it  convincingly.  His  interests  en¬ 
compass  the  spectrum  of  life  itself,  and  his  source  of  inspiration 
is  the  very  Nature  with  all  her  grandeur. 

While  choreographing  a  new  song  he  visualizes  the  entire 
structure  within  the  framework  of  Natya  Sastra.  Later  he  draws 
the  individual  scenes,  decides  the  zonal  directions  for  the  per¬ 
forming  artists  and  fixes  the  background  music  adhering  to  the 
time  constraint.  This  capacity  to  see  the  trees  without  missing 
the  wood  lends  a  new  dimension  of  creativity  to  the  items 

presented  by  him.  He  is  traditional  to  the  core,  yet  modern  in 
outlook  and  action. 

In  the  midfifties  Rao  was  worki ng  i n  Bombay  as  a  commercial 
artist :  drawing,  painting,  photography  and  script-writinc  were 
the  areas.  Around  1955  he  met,  quite  accidentally,  one  Rajan 
,yer’  Kathakkah  dancer  from  Kerala,  about  two  years  elder  to 
mm.  I  his  casual  acquaintance  developed  into  thick  friendship 
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when  Rao  took  his  initial  steps  in  Kathakkali  from  Iyer. 

Later  the  duo  shifted  to  Mangalore,  Rao’s  native  town,  where 
they  started  the  Lalita  Kala  Kendra  and  began  imparting  instruc¬ 
tions  in  dance  to  young  students  (1961-62).  Rao  was  supple¬ 
menting  his  income  by  working  on  cartography  at  the  local 
Sharada  Press. 

His  was  a  restless  mind  resonating  to  an  unknown  frequency. 
He  went  in  search  of  the  source,  first  to  Chokkalingam,  the  doyen 
of  the  Pandanallur  school  then  associated  with  Kalakshetra 
Madras,  and  later  at  the  old  man’s  instance  to  his  disciple 
Rajaratnam,  stationed  at  Kochi.  Rao  learnt  the  Pandanallur 
techniques  and  imbibed  its  nuances  from  Rajaratnam  during 
those  four  years  of  gurukulavasa ,  1963-67,  and  simultaneously 
made  a  critical  study  of  the  relevant  treatises.  It  was  during  this 
pupal  period  that  he  realized  how  a  blind  adherence  to  sastra  and 
tradition  would  starve  art  of  creativity,  while  a  rash  and  couldn’t- 
care-less  approach  to  tlje  stage  would  annihilate  the  very  perso¬ 
nality  of  art.  A  happy  balance  keeping  art  in  the  frontline  was  the 
real  solution.  He  decided  to  investigate  this  idea  practically.  Thus 
we  see  Muralidhara  Rao  emerging  out  as  a  new  Guru  when  he 
was  past  forty.  He  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  old  dictum  that  men 
are  to  work  only  as  Gurus  and  never  as  performers  of  Bharata 
Natya. 

Among  his  celebrated  disciples  are  Vasundhara  Doraswami, 
Divya  Adhikari,  Nandini  Rangan,  Vani  Ramesh,  Subharani 
Bolar,  K.  Ramamurthi  Rao  and  Manochchaya  (formerly  Katia 
Legeret  of  France). 

Looking  back  from  the  heights  of  seventyfive  Rao  can  echo 
with  Beethoven  “I  am  resolved  to  rise  superior  to  every  obstacle 
...  I  will  take  Fate  by  throat.”  and  “I  live  only  for  my  art  and  to 
fulfil  my  duties.”  Publicity-shy,  wedded  to  art  only  (“I  was  too 
busy  to  think  of  marriage  at  any  time  !”),  a  loner,  and  an  eternal 
wanderer  having  no  home  anywhere,  Muralidhara  Rao  has 
grown  into  a  phenomenon. 

The  following  four  episodes  typically  give  an  insight  into  his 
multifaceted  personality. 

Bangalore  Ravindra  Kalakshetra,  1962.  A  series  of  Bharata 
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Natya  recitals  had  been  arranged  in  succession  to  commemorate 
the  annual  Nritya  Sammelana.  Here  Rao  presented  two  of  his 
very  promising  students  Vasundhara,  aged  12  (now  a  leading 
professional  and  Guru  Dr  Vasundhara  Doraswami  in  Mysore), 
and  Chitrakala,  15.  When  the  item  Krishna  Nee  Begane  Baaro 
was  announced,  there  sprang  from  the  facing  greenroom  an 
elderly  lady,  who  stood  statue-still  watching  the  ever  green 
drama  of  life  unfolding  elegantly.  Her  spontaneous  remark  was 
very  significant  :  “You’ve  open’d  yet  another  fragment  of  the 
frontiers  of  beauty  !”  That  was  Rao’s  first  ‘encounter’  with  the 
legendary  T.  Balasaraswati  (1918-85),  Queen  of  Bharata  Natya. 

Karnataka  Sangeeta  Nritya  Academy  with  the  Hindustani 
vocal  maestro  Gangubai  Hanagal  as  President  decided  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  Purandara  Aradhanotsava  at  Mysore  on  a  grand  scale 
and  in  a  novel  way  (1984).  Is  there  anyone  to  enact  the  Saint’s 
life  and  message  through  the  dance  medium  choreographing 
Purandara-kritis  only  ?  Rao  accepted  the  challenge  with  humP 
lity,  worked  with  assiduous  tenacity  and  forged  a  new  technique 
for  the  show :  in  the  simultaneous  three-tier  presentation.  Puran¬ 
dara  would  stand  witness  to  the  unfolding  drama,  the  meaning 
of  the  text  would  be  enacted  in  the  second  tier,  and  the  spiritual 
overtones  dovetailed  to  it  in  the  third  tier.  Ganagubai  remarked 
“Only  a  visionary  backed  by  pragmatism  and  life’s  experience 
could  produce  such  a  miracle.  In  those  four-odd  hours  the  Saint 
and  his  message  elevated  us  to  transcendental  heights.” 

Katia  Legeret,  a  French  girl,  saw  in  Paris,  the  Bharata  Natya 
performance  of  Amaladevi,  also  French,  a  disciple  and  accom¬ 
panying  dancer  of  Ramgopal.  Hypnotized,  she  wanted  to  get  to 
the  core  of  this  ancient  Indian  art.  Katia,  26,  came  to  India  in 
search  of  a  Guru  who  would  quench  her  intellectual  thirst.  Mere 
reference  to  standard  texts  or  traditional  dicta  would  not  satiate 
her  curiosity.  With  an  assumed  Indian  name  Manochchaya  she 
roamed  in  the  South  Indian  States  and  finally  landed  at  Mysore 

,  8~  )\^1UCk  WOuld  have  11  she  stumbled  on  Muralidhara  Rao 
whose  Midas  touch  turned  this  base  metal  into  a  golden  orna- 

disdnlP  fepSeen  th!r  f0reign  damsel  dancin8  with  other  senior 

•  pies  of  Rao  exuding  confidence  and  elegance.  “The  mecha- 
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nical  perfection  one  can  achieve  in  the  Western  classical  dance 
leaves  one  spiritually  blank.  Not  so  in  Bharata  Natya  :  it  is  the 
dance  of  the  soul,  the  external  manifestation  of  the  internal  joy,” 
she  says. 

It  was  conventional  Bharata  Natya  recital  at  the  Ravindra 
Kalakshetra  (1990).  The  teenager  Nandini  (now  Nandini  Ran- 
gan  in  the  US)  displayed  there  such  refreshing  originality,  that 
it  made  the  doyenne  of  the  Pandanallur  school,  U.  K.  Chandra- 
bhaga  Devi,  to  rush  to  the  Nattuvanar-Guru  Muralidhara  Rao 
and  exclaim  ‘The  announcement  says  the  girl  is  groomed  in  the 
Pandanallur  style.  But  here  I  have  witnessed  a  new  and  welcome 
offshoot  of  it.  Sure,  it  needs  to  be  named  after  you.” 

That  is  precisely  the  way  Rao  trains  his  pupils :  creative  and 
inspiring,  introducing  the  soul  of  Bharata  Natya  into  new  themes 
and  situations,  drawing  out  the  best  in  the  disciples,  and  strictly 
traditional  yet  inspiringly  innovative.  For  example  tjie  way  he 
teaches  the  well  known  ragamalike  varna  Swamiye  araittodiva 
Sakhiye  (K.  N.  Dandayudhapani)  varies  from  student  to  student 
depending  upon  their  natural  potential  and  artistic  sensitivity. 
Once  he  presented  five  of  them  in  succession  :  each  dancer  was 
excellent  but  different.  “There  is  no  patenting  or  manufacturing 
here  !”  he  chuckles. 

GTN  :  Can  you  explain  the  terms  emotion,  grace  and  evo¬ 
cation  as  applied  to  Bharata  Natya  ? 

KMR  :  Emotion  is  the  external  manifestation  of  the  internal 
feeling.  It  is  the  soul  of  Bharata  Natya.  An  emotionless  dance 
degenerates  into  puppetry.  Grace  in  every  movement,  in  nr  it  t  a 
and  in  abhinaya,  serves  emotion  as  a  natural  base  for  its  projec¬ 
tion.  It  is  grace  that  differentiates  dance  from  drill,  though 
time-synchronization  is  the  common  denominator.  Finally,  evo¬ 
cation.  It  is  creativity,  artist's  spontaneous  response  to  new 
situations,  within  the  grammar  of  Bharata  Natya.  In  its  absence 
the  artist  would  replicate  her  art  everytime  ;  also  the  products  ot 
a  Guru  or  a  School  would  be  the  carbon  copies  of  one  basic 
archetype.  Changelessness  is  the  sign  of  death  ! 

Q  :  Does  the  sastra  permit  innovations  ? 

A  :  It  is  how  a  Guru  interprets  it.  Bharata  Natya  of  today  is 
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With  his  disciple  Vasundhara 


Teaching  a  Mudra 


A  star  dancing  to  the  tune  of  gravity 
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Ramayana  :  Sita  being  helped  to  visualize  the  Mayamriga 


Face  :  Index  of  the  mind 


In  the  role  of  Purandaradasa.  The  Mathematical  genius 
Paul  Erdos  ( 1 9 1 3-96)  visited  the  centres  of  learning  with  the  offer 
“My  brain  is  open.”  So  does  the  globe-trotter  Rao  for  Bharata  Natya. 
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not  the  same  as  it  was  some  decades  ago.  This  is  true  of  every 
classical  art ;  innovative  change  is  the  indication  that  it  is  living 
and  kicking. 

Q  :  What  do  you  mean  by  interpreting  sastra  ? 

A  :  A  Guru  or  a  performing  artist  should  possess  three  basic 
qualities  before  he  or  she  qualifies  to  interpret  it  :  a  sound 
command  over  sastra  and  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  stage  ; 
an  open  mind  receptive  to  all  other  forms  of  contemporary  art; 
and  finally  his  or  her  antenna  should  be  tuned  to  nature. 

Q  :  Could  you  explain  the  last  point  ? 

A :  Nature  is  the  infinite  and  evergreen  reservoir  of  challenges. 
It  is  the  ultimate  authentic  source  of  ideas  and  perennial  spring 
of  inspiration.  An  artist  worthy  of  his  trade  should  absorb  them 
or  get  soaked  in  them  by  constant  observation,  analysis  and 
meditation,  and  metamorphose  them  into  delectable  art  in  the 
crucible  of  his  creativity. 

Q  :  An  example  ? 

A  :  Consider  the  early  morning  scene.  A  lotus  bud  is  in  the 
process  of  opening  out.  Watch  the  sun-lotus-environment  rela¬ 
tionship.  An  avalanche  of  ideas  and  feelings  unleashes  within 
your  mind :  the  gentle  and  warm  rays  of  the  sun  patting  the  petals 
as  if  a  lover  is  feeling  the  mood  of  his  beloved  ;  the  innocent 
bees  caught  unawares  inside  the  bud  the  previous  night  now 
finding  their  way  out  as  if  the  sun  were  the  harbinger  of  freedom 
to  them;  the  still  water  in  the  surrounding  pond  scintillating  a 
spectrum  of  hues  as  if  a  lovestricken  maiden  is  getting  ready  to 
receive  her  lover  ;  the  dancing  lines  in  the  yonder  clouds  as  if 
the  invisible  painter  was  readying  His  easel  and  canvas.  One  can 
go  on  weaving  patterns  of  various  human  feelings,  almost 

endlessly,  around  this  single  natural  phenomenon.  Let  nature  be 
thy  teacher  ! 

Q  .  What  you  have  explained  is  a  general  observation  true  of 
every  form  of  dance,  or  more  generally,  of  every  form  of  art. 
What  is  special  about  Bharata  Natya  in  particular  ?  How  would 
you  define  the  paradigm  that  would  enable  a  nonexpert  but 
interested  individual  to  recognize  Bharata  Natya  as  such  ? 

A  :  Such  a  test  is  okay  in  the  world  of  science.  The  world  of 
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arts  does  not  lend  itsell  to  this  discipline.  The  experts  can  anyway 
judge  it  by  applying  the  technical  yardstick,  if  necessary.  For  the 
rest,  experience  is  the  only  criterion.  Now  how  do  you  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  North  Indian  and  South  Indian  dances  ? 

Q  .  Music  is  the  first  test,  and  then  dress  and  movements. 

A  .  So  you  know  Bharata  Natya  is  South  Indian  because  of  its 
Karnatak  music  background.  It  lays  emphasis  on  classicism 
which  you  can  feel  easily  after  some  experience.  Further  it  is  a 
one-danseuse  show  presenting  various  characters  in  abstract 
forms  in  a  well  defined  sequence  :  beginning  with  pushpanjali 
and  ending  in  tillana. 

Q  :  Does  it  mean  Bharata  Natya  is  out  of  bounds  for  men  ? 

A  :  Yes.  Group  dance  by  women  also  does  not  come  within 
its  purview. 

Q  :  Why  this  female  chauvinism  ? 

A :  Let  us  have  a  peep  into  this  art  form.  What  we  call  Bharata 
Natya  today  is  really  Tanjuri  Nauch.  Since  the  misnomer  Bharata 
Natya  has  come  to  stay  let  us  accept  it  as  such.  Its  precursor  was 
Dasi  Atam  that  was  in  vogue  in  some  of  the  temples,  especially 
those  in  the  Tanjore  district  of  Tamil  Nadu.  That  was  about  the 
15th  century  when  it  was  part  of  the  daily  ritualistic  services  in 
the  temple.  Devadasis  would  offer  God  the  nrityaseva  to  the 
accompaniment  of  appropriate  background  music.  The  dancers 
would  translate  the  verbal  theme  contained  in  the  song  to 
sculptural  form  in  motion. 

Q  :  What  were  the  themes  ? 

A  :  Devotee-God  relationship  was  conceived  variously  : 
divine  love  as  in  Radha-Krishna,  pure  devotion  as  in  Prahlada- 
Narasimha,  total  hatred  as  in  Ravana-Rama,  maternal  instincts 
as  in  Gopi-Krishna  and  so  on.  In  such  an  idealized  theme  every 
feeling  had  to  be  sublimated  to  bhakti  (devotion).  Thus  Dasi 
Atam  was  basically  bhakti-ontwitd  (devotion-tropic).  Now,  if 
nrityaseva  could  be  offered  to  God  why  not  to  Raja  ?  Raja 
pratyaksha  devata  !  So  there  evolved  gradually  the  Rajadasi 
Atam,  an  offshoot  of  Devadasi  Atam.  New  music  sprang  up  to 
meet  the  changed  situation.  The  themes  conceived  here  revolved 
around  not  ‘divine  love/  but  around  ‘human  love’  called  kama 
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(sensuality-tropism).  The  next  stage  in  the  descent  was  only  a 
matter  of  logic  and  time.  Why  not  a  rich  man  also  have  the  luxury 
of  nrityaseva  ?  A  damsel  entertaining  a  rich  man  thus  was  called 
Nagarasri  :  old  version  of  a  modern  call  girl.  Here  it  was  vulgar 
kama  (lust-tropism).  Thus  three  varieties  of  the  same  original 
stuff  arose  gradually:  Devadasi  Atam  with  sringara-bhakti, 
Rajadasi  Atam  with  sringara-kama,  and  Nagarasri  Atam  with 
vulgar  kama.  In  the  first  God,  the  second  Raja  and  the  third 
Benefactor  were  the  patrons. 

Q  :  Duration  of  a  recital  ? 

A  :  Time  was  not  a  serious  constraint  then.  So  each  recital  or 
recitals  in  tandem  would  go  on  the  whole  night. 

Q  :  Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 

A:  Quite  a  number  of  discerning  connoisseurs  should  have 
felt  similarly  then  too.  Repetitive  mechanical  movements, 
stretching  an  idea  beyond  its  artistic  limits,  vulgar  exhibition  of 
kama ,  noncoordination  between  the  background  and  foreground 
artists  and  such  other  irksome  issues  must  have  annoyed  the 
seriously  art-minded  thinkers  and  paved  the  way  for  a  catharsis 
out  of  which  something  qualitatively  sustainable  would  arise. 

Q  :  And  that  was  about  the  time  ? 

A :  1 8th  century.  Venue  Pandanallur  village  in  Tanjore  district! 
Ponnaiah,  Chinnaiah,  Sivanandam  and  Vadivelu,  all  brothers, 
and  products  of  the  earlier  tradition,  but  fired  with  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  zeal,  appeared  on  the  scene.  They  were  erudite  scholars 
in  theories  and  well  versed  in  stagecraft.  Ponnaiah  was  a  direct 
disciple  of  Muttuswami  Dikshitar. 

Q  :  Mayatita  swarupini  in  Mayamalawagoula  was  perhaps 
composed  by  him  ? 

A:  That’s  right.  Chinnaiah  was  an  Asthana  Vidwan  of  the 

Mysore  palace,  and  Sivanandam  of  the  Tanjore  palace.  Vadivelu 

was  a  violinist.  He  was  with  Swati  Tirunal  Maharaja  of  Tiruva- 
nantapuram. 

Q  .  Weren  t  they  called  the  Tanjore  Quartet  ? 

A :  Subsequent  generations  in  recognition  of  the  scholarly  and 
artistic  facelift  they  provided  to  the  erstwhile  Atam,  began 
referring  to  them  reverentially  by  that  title. 
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Q  :  What  was  their  contribution  ? 

A  .  If  dance  as  a  form  of  entertainment  should  survive  the 
vicissitudes  of  time,  taste  and  patronage  it  should  be 
standardized  and  elevated,  they  felt.  This  had  to  be  achieved  in 
three  fronts  simultaneously  :  duration  of  the  show,  quality  of  the 
music,  and  the  art -content  of  the  recital.  Repeated  experimen¬ 
tation  and  severe  testing  at  the  altar  of  art  enabled  them  to 
retrieve  the  elegant  points,  jettisoning  junk  to  the  backyard  of 
history.  The  net  result  was  a  happy  symbiotic  relationship  bet¬ 
ween  music  the  motivating  force,  and  dance  its  exhibition  face. 
Presentation  of  variety  in  a  single  recital  required  them  to  define 
the  items  in  it  :  pushpanjali  through  tillana ,  which  pattern  has 
come  to  stay.  These  drastic  operations  brought  down  the  duration 
of  the  recital  to  less  than  three  hours,  uplifted  its  aesthetic  appeal 
and  made  it  a  universally  acceptable  medium.  And  each  recital 
was  a  single  danseuse  show.  She  had  to  play  the  various  roles 
enunciated  in  the  songs. 

Q  :  Only  female  characters  ? 

A  :  The  medium  evolved  in  such  a  way  that  a  danseuse  could 
enact  any  character,  male  or  female,  but  the  converse  wasn’t 
allowed. 

Q  :  One-danseuse-many-characters  would  have  levitated  the 
art  to  abstract  heights. 

A  :  True.  That’s  why  this  new  avatar  of  the  old  Dasi  Atam  is 
considered  a  classical  art.  It  was  called  Tanjuri  Nauch  after  the 
place  of  its  origin. 

Q  :  Contemporaneously  there  must  have  been  other  reformers 
also  ? 

A :  Yes  :  Vazhavur,  Kancheepuram,  Ramanathapuram  and  the 
like. 

Q  :  As  represented  in  recent  years  by  ? 

A  :  Guru  Ramaiah  Pillai  of  Vazhavur  with  Kamala,  Padma 
Subrahamanyam,  and  Chitra  Visveswaran  as  performing  artists 
;  Guru  Yellappa  of  Kancheepuram  with  Balasaraswati  as  a 
perfor-  ming  artist.  I  cannot  recall  others. 

Q  :  What  is  the  speciality  of  the  Pandanallur  school  ? 

A  :  In  jatis,  that  is  the  rhythmic  structures  as  defined  by 
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mridanga  beats  which  trigger  and  nourish  nritta  movements,  we 
insist  on  variety,  avoiding  repetitions.  While  depicting  emotion 
gentle  and  elegant  suggestions  are  underwritten.  Vulgaf  and 
telling  effects,  and  poses  are  forbidden. 

Q  :  What  is  wrong  with  poses  ? 

A  :  While  presenting  a  pose  the  artist  becomes  audience¬ 
conscious  and  to  that  extent  art  suffers.  It  is  just  a  gimmick 
flashed  across  to  get  some  cheap  claps.  And  finally,  sensational 
jumps,  rough  movements  and  expressionless  faces  have  no  place 
in  our  school.  Face  being  the  index  of  mind,  an  expressionless 
face  is  a  doll  in  dance. 

Q  :  Gents  can  also  present  these  graces. 

A  :  True.  But  the  evolutionary  story  of  Bharata  Natya,  its 
emotional  sweep,  the  nritta  movements  and  the  music  have  all 
crystallized  around  danseuses.  To  put  it  bluntly  they  are 
women’s  outfits.  How  can  men  fit  into  them  without  scarring 
them  ?  Is  the  experiment  worth  attempting  ? 

Q  :  What  about  Ramgopal  ? 

A :  Though  he  might  have  had  a  stint  with  our  school  his  style 
was  not  Pandanallur.  It  was  his  own  free  style. 

Q  :  And  you  ? 

A  :  I  haven’t  excluded  myself  from  this  discipline. 

Q  :  Does  not  this  women-only  restriction  hamper  the  growth 
of  your  school  ? 

A  :  Consider  a  good  piece  of  poetry  and  of  good  prose.  While 
both  of  them  appeal  to  you  equally  effectively,  you  cannot 
interchange  their  forms  without  harming  the  contents.  So  also  in 
genuine  dance  forms.  The  content-form  relationship  is  organic, 
and  any  change  in  one  would  harm  the  other.  Growth  ?  fn  fact 
this  restriction  has  helped  Bharata  Natya  to  grow  on  sounder 
lines  instead  of  making  it  a  holdall  of  all  curios. 

Q  .  How  then  a  man  should  give  expression  to  his  histrionic 
urges  through  the  dance  medium  ? 

A  :  Let  him  opt  for  Yakshagana,  Kathakkali,  Kuchipudi  etc. 

Q  :  Why  not  develop  a  hybrid  style  ? 

A.  Yes,  only  as  a  make-shift  arrangement  in  dance-dramas, 
or  instance  in  the  Purandara  and  Navarasa  Ramayana  dance- 
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dramas,  as  you  know,  I  had  employed  various  styles  to  suit  the 
individual  bhava.  In  such  situations  it  is  the  story  that  determines 
the  choice.  But  exceptions  cannot  promote  new  styles. 

Q  :  I  know  how  those  dance-dramas  were  great  artistic  hall¬ 
marks.  But  they  are  highly  individualistic,  I  feel. 

A  :  That  raises  the  age-old  tie  between  art  and  technique.  Art 
is  the  flower  of  creativity  that  blossoms  in  the  tree  of  technique 
resting  firmly  on  sastra.  Hence  on  the  stage  it  is  art,  and  not 
technique,  that  becomes  important.  Only  a  competent  Guru  and 
a  well-groomed  artist  can  achieve  it.  If  there  is  any  ‘malnutrition* 
here,  the  stage  performance  gets  embroiled  in  technical 
gimmickry  or  rough  movements  leading  to  cacophony. 

Q  :  You  said  Bharata  Natya  is  a  misnomer.  Could  you  explain? 

A  :  Bharata,  the  great  creative  genius,  compiler  and  codifier, 
who  flourished  in  the  Kashmir  area  around  the  1st  or  2nd 
centuries,  has  dealt  in  depth  on  drama  in  his  magnum  opus  Natya 
Sastra .  Originally  the  word  natya  meant  the  depiction  of  a  story, 
as  in  a  drama,  in  which  dance  and  music  also  had  their  roles  to 
play.  Therefore  it  is  wrong  to  term  the  type  of  classical  dance  we 
have  been  discussing  so  far  as  natya.  The  correct  word  is  nritya. 
During  the  subsequent  centuries  Bharata’s  Natya  Sastra  trick¬ 
led  down  the  subcontinent  disseminating  its  potential  and  assi¬ 
milating  local  ideas.  In  such  a  ‘transhumance  of  ideas’  interpo¬ 
lations,  extrapolations  and  interpretations  were  only  to  be  expec¬ 
ted.  This  apart.  The  Dasi  Atam  which  was  independently  flo¬ 
urishing  in  the  South  had  developed  its  own  grammar,  idiom  and 
expression.  But  it  could  never  get  over  the  original  sin — that  it 
was  an  art  to  be  practized  by  low-caste  women  only.  This  was 
the  climate  prevailing  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

Q  :  So  there  were  two  parallel  streams  at  that  point  of  time: 
Bharata  Natya  or  its  variant,  or  mutant,  and  Tanjuri  Nauch. 

A:  Yes.  It  was  Rukminidevi  Arundale,  herself  hailing  from  the 
socalled  high-caste  bracket,  a  danseuse  of  eminence  belonging 
to  the  Pandanallur  school  and  a  great  organizer,  who  removed 
this  stigma  off  the  mosaic  of  dance,  and  began  imparting  instruc¬ 
tions  in  dance  and  allied  arts  at  Kalakshetra,  Chennai.  It  is 
believed  about  this  time  this  terminology  Bharata  Natya  lor 
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Tanjuri  Nauch  came  into  circulation  (1921-30). 

Q  :  Old  wine  in  new  bottle  with  an  ancient  and  attractive  brand 
name  !  Well,  is  this  explanation  accepted  t}.y  other  researchers  ? 

A  :  Generally,  barring  a  few  lone  furrowers. 

Q  :  What  about  the  Mysore  school  of  Bharata  Natya  ? 

A  :  Chinnaiah,  the  second  of  the  Tanjore  Quartet,  who  was  an 
Asthana  Vidwan  of  the  Mysore  Palace,  at  the  behest  of  the  King, 
trained  a  few  local  artists  in  the  Pandanallur  style.  His  brothers 
who  were  also  occasionally  visiting  the  Palace  helped  him  in  this 
process.  But  a  permanent  centre  could  not  be  established  and  in 
due  course  of  time  the  link  with  the  original  source  withered. 
Divested  of  a  creative  genius  to  carry  the  torch  forward  locally, 
the  socalled  Mysore  style  had  to  continue  mechanically  the  few 
lessons  learnt  earlier.  Thus  today  it  is  a  poor  variant  of  the 
Pandanallur  style. 

Q  :  And  Kalakshetra  ? 

A  :  Less  said  the  better. 

Q  :  Institutionalized  art  loses  its  soul  and  what  remains  is  its 
form.  Is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

A  :  You  watch  their  shows  and  come  to  your  own  conclusion. 

Q  :  What  do  you  feel  about  the  future  of  Bharata  Natya  ? 

A :  Its  potential  is  rich.  It  is  in  a  parental  position  for  all  Indian 
dances.  With  great  Gurus  emanating  it  can  unravel  new  treasures 
of  art  and  cover  new  vistas  of  creativity.  Until  then  it  may  mark 
time.  But  it  will  never  die.  Because  the  soul  of  India  is  in  its 
culture,  and  Bharata  Natya  is  an  integral  part  of  the  hoary  Indian 
culture. 

Q  :  Message  to  young  aspirants  ? 

A  :  Total  devotion  to  art  at  all  times,  intense  practice  through¬ 
out,  utter  humility  at  peaks  of  success  and  firm  faith  in  our 
culture  at  moments  of  despair— follow  these  dicta  prescribed  by 
our  ancestors.  Forsake  not  art,  for  art  is  life. 

From  Kasaragod  (home  of  Yakshagana)  to  Mysore  (home  of 
Bharata  Natya)  via  so  many  places  and  professions  have  made 
Muralidhara  Rao  a  complete  Guru. 

When  commercialization,  vulgarization  and  selling  Bharata 
Natya  to  nincompoop  moneybags  through  cosmetic  dressings 
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have  gripped  this  ancient  art  and  are  eroding  its  vitals,  he  stands 
aloot  as  a  referee,  an  arbiter  and  an  authority  who  can  give  it 
proper  motivation,  meaning  and  direction.  His  solid  contribution 
Nrityaloka  in  Kannada  published  in  1998  serves  as  a  watershed 
for  the  Bharata  Natya  stream. 


Paul  Erdos 

For  most  of  his  life,  Erdos  [pronounced  Air-dish]  never  had  a  job  but 
relied  on  the  hospitality  ot  institutions  and  individuals.  Sometimes  a 
leading  mathematician  would  hear  a  knock  at  the  door  at  an  unearthly 
hour  and  find  Erdos  on  his  doorstep  two  battered  holdalls  in  hand, 
proclaiming  ‘My  brain  is  open’ — a  statement  meaning  he  wanted  to 
collaborate  for  a  while.” 

Paul  owned  almost  nothing,  not  even  books.  He  travelled  around  the 
world  with  two  battered  suitcases  containing  the  minimum  worldly 
possessions. 

“Wherever  he  went,  his  route  was  marked  by  a  trail  of  mathematical 
ideas  and  discoveries  till  the  end  of  his  life  in  September  1996.  Like  a 
missionary  Paul  Erdos  found  followers  everywhere.” 

R.  Parthasarathy  in  The  Hindu,  1-4-1999  (extracts) 


Poet  of  the  Flute  : 
B.  N.  Suresh 


6  6.  .  .  And  that  evening’s  avalanche  of  flute-melody,  flowing 

majestically  from  Mali’s  (Flute  Genius  T.  R.  Mahalingam, 
1926-86)  instrument,  sublimated  me  to  a  state  of  rasa-s amadhi, 
a  bliss  whose  quality  and  depth  I  cannot  describe*’  said  the 
professional  flutist  B.  N.  Suresh  (1946-90)  recalling  how  the 
Mali-magic  had  cast  its  spell  on  him  as  early  as  1954. 

Suresh  was  then  in  his  eighth  year.  Occasion  :  the  annual  Sri 
Rama  Navami  music  festival.  The  youngster  was  attending  the 
classical  music  concerts  every  evening.  But  that  evening’s 
melody  had  a  different  message.  In  the  words  of  poet  Bendre  : 
Revolving  on  the  river  was  the  lodestone 
Floating  in  the  river  was  an  iron  foil 

Particularly  three  kritis — Ninuvina  Namadendu  (Navarasa 
Kannada),  Raghuvamsasudhambudhichandra  (Kadanakutu- 
hala)  and  the  snake-charmer's  folk  tune  in  Punnagavarali — 
imprinted  an  indelible  impression  on  the  little  master’s  photo-or- 
sono-sensitive  mind. 

“Flute  is  my  medium”  he  decided.  Everything  else  was  to  be 
subservient  to  it. 

In  the  world  of  fine  arts  it  is  the  general  rule  that  a  prodigy  is 
born  into  a  dynamic  tradition,  normally  confined  to  a  particular 
lineage.  The  inherited  potential  is  nurtured  by  home  environ¬ 
ment,  suitable  training  and  congenial  social  climate.  And  when 
the  time  is  ripe  the  genius  moults  into  bloom  as  the  latest 
exponent  of  the  eternal  song. 

Rare  is  the  instance  when  the  reverse  process  takes  place  :  the 
germination  of  a  genius  in  an  apparently  unconnected  atmo¬ 
sphere  or  an  uncultivated  soil.  And  when  it  does  happen,  it  looks 
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as  if  tradition  had  gone  all  out  to  choose  its  medium:  Bangalore 
Nilakantan  Suresh  (7-1-1 946)  was  one  such  handpick. 

His  father  B.  Nilakantan  (1916-83),  an  Engineer  by  profes¬ 
sion,  whose  interest  lay  in  tennis,  must  have  seen  in  his  progeny 
a  budding  techno-  or  bureau-crat  who  would  exhibit  his  mettle 
in  the  aristocratic  game  of  tennis.  This  dream  was  fully  realized 
though  in  a  different  field  :  Suresh,  a  graduate  in  Engineering, 
was  a  Senior  Electrical  Engineer  with  the  Indian  Telephone 
Industries  Ltd,  Bangalore,  and  the  melody  sweeps  and  rhythmic 
strokes  he  wielded  through  his  instrument,  the  flute,  could  be  the 
envy  of  ace  tennis  players. 

In  the  early  thirties  Nilakantan,  like  all  boys  of  his  age,  was 
more  interested  in  games,  and  of  course,  in  culinary  delicacies. 
About  that  time,  the  violin  wizard  Chowdiah  (1895-1967), 
whenever  halting  in  Bangalore,  would  invite  these  youngsters 
to  his  kden'  to  form  an  audience  for  him.  For  hours  together  he 
would  practise  in  their  presence.  And  at  the  end  they  would  be 
rewarded  with  as  many  masale  dosais  as  they  could  eat  ! 

Suresh  s  mother  Jayalakshmi  had  gone  through  the  initial 
lessons  in  music  at  home.  It  was  one  of  the  essential  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  a  prospective  bride  to  get  a  pass  in  the  matrimonial 
interview. 

Right  from  infancy  Suresh  was  attracted  by  classical  music. 
Radio,  gramophone  and  live  concerts  had  served  him  as  sources 
of  motivation. 

He  was  about  three  then.  The  family  had  gone  to  Mysore.  In 
the  evening  they  attended  a  Karnatak  vocal  music  concert  by 
Mysore  Brothers.  The  mother  felt  the  boy  might  be  a  nuisance 
inside  the  hall  and  so  preferred  to  stay  away.  No,  Suresh  insisted 
on  moving  into  the  auditorium.  The  music  so  enchanted  him  that 
unknowingly  he  had  crawled  on  to  the  stage  and  taken  position 
by  the  side  of  the  vocalist. 

Next  day  there  was  a  veena-vocal  recital  by  Nilamma  Ka- 
dambi  at  Nanjangud.  The  family  had  gone  there.  Even  at  the 
outset  the  boy  walked  up  to  the  stage  and  sat  by  the  side  of  the 
artist.  At  the  end  of  the  recital  he  patted  the  instrument  with 
unbounded  joy. 
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“Get  me  a  teacher  to  teach  flute."  Boy's  insistence  was 
serious.  The  not-unwilling  father  obliged  the  ‘little  devil'  by 
fixing  M.  S.  Srinivasamurthy  as  his  Guru.  Indeed  a  routine  action 
by  every  harassed  parent  to  get  over  an  immediate  irritant.  But 
Suresh  was  made  differently.  Soon  he  outgrew  the  group  level. 
He  would  skip  the  mechanical  drill  in  musical  notes  and  land  on 
his  favourite  Mali-tunes.  The  Guru  rightly  gauged  the  timbre  of 
the  Sishya  and  preferred  to  give  individual  attention  to  him.  Even 
here  Suresh’s  progress  was  phenomenal.  He  would  produce  new 
hues  out  of  existing  colours  to  the  surprise  of  the  teacher. 
Mali-tunes  had  ‘possessed'  him  and  the  Guru  had  to  tailor  his 
lessons  accordingly. 

At  the  next  year's  music  festival  Suresh  was  presented  to 
Mali :  a  curious  little  lad  in  front  of  the  great  flute  wizard  !  Their 
eyes  met.  Mali  gave  his  flute  to  Suresh  and  asked  him  to  play  on 
it.  The  boy  enlivened  it.  The  tonal  quality  displayed  by  him 
simply  enchanted  the  Maestro.  It  was  great  for  a  beginner,  Mali 
felt ;  and  at  the  invitation  of  the  parents  he  agreed  to  visit  them 
to  have  a  closer  look  into  the  boy's  accomplishments. 

Only  greatness  can  appreciate  greatness.  Mali  did  it.  He  said 
that  Suresh  should  be  exempted  from  the  routine  rigmarole  and 
straight  be  initiated  into  the  modern  advanced  techniques  of 
flute-playing.  He  would  have  willingly  and  gladly  accepted  the 
responsibility,  but  as  he  was  not  a  resident  of  Bangalore,  he 
suggested,  Suresh  could  be  put  under  the  tutelage  of  B.  Siva- 
ramiah  a  close  friend  of  him  and  who  was  well  conversant  with 
modern  techniques. 

As  a  boy  Sivaramiah  had  learnt  flute  under  Narasinga  Rao  at 
Bangalore.  But  before  he  could  attain  professional  competence 
the  Guru  passed  away  (1936).  In  1938,  the  lone-tracker  Siva¬ 
ramiah  heard  for  the  first  time  the  twelve-year-old  genius  Maha- 
lingam  breathing  life  into  the  bamboo  reed.  A  familiar  chord 
vibrated  sympathetically  in  his  heart  :  it  looked  as  though  the 
techniques  his  Guru  had  imparted  him  had  been  refined  and 
perfected  by  Mali. 

They  were  of  the  same  age.  But  Mali  had  reached  the  pinnacle 
of  glory.  Sivaramiah  made  bold  to  invite  him  to  give  a  recital. 
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This  initial  meet  of  like  interests  forged  a  life-long  friendship 
between  them. 

Over  the  years  Mali  could  perceive  well  Sivaramiah’s  poten¬ 
tial  even  though  the  latter,  out  of  shyness,  had  never  played  flute 
in  front  ol  the  Maestro.  As  a  teacher,  especially  of  the  Mali- 
techniques,  Sivaramiah  was  superb.  Mali  had  known  it. 

About  the  time  Mali  met  Suresh,  Sivaramiah  had  virtually 
withdrawn  himself  from  public  activities  because  of  a  personal 
calamity.  But  then  he  couldn’t  say  no  to  Mali.  The  charming 
young  boy  by  his  side  compelled  the  melancholic  Sivaramiah  to 
come  out  of  his  cocoon,  and  accept  Suresh  as  his  disciple. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  young  toddler  had  to  cover  a  long 
distance  to  reach  his  Guru’s  home.  The  call  of  music  was  irresis¬ 
tible.  The  happy  symbiosis  of  the  loving  teacher  and  the  willing 
pupil  thus  developed  into  a  great  style  in  flute.  Gum  showed  the 
way,  Sishya  strode  on  it ;  Guru  explained  the  details,  Sishya  ex¬ 
plored  the  possibilities  ;  and  Guru  indicated  the  direction,  Sishya 
reached  the  goal. 

In  1 955  Mahalingam  was  to  give  a  recital  at  the  Century  Club, 
Bangalore.  Elite  audience  had  to  be  served  the  choicest  items. 
He  invited  Suresh  to  accompany  him.  Mali,  having  earlier 
watched  periodically  the  progress  of  the  boy,  had  fully  under¬ 
stood  his  mettle.  However  the  parents  and  Sivaramiah  were 
understandably  nervous  ;  a  nine-year-young  beginner  with  a 
twentynine-year  old  genius  ? 

There  was  no  plan,  or  rehearsal  but  only  a  hint  to  the  boy  as 
to  the  sxvarcis  to  be  played.  Perhaps  out  of  childish  innocence  or 
an  inexplicable  innate  confidence  the  little  fellow  had  accepted 
the  big  offer. 

As  the  concert  gained  momentum  the  Maestro  relished  greatly 
the  little  blower’s  enthusiasm  and  confidence.  With  the  loving 
support  of  Mali  at  crucial  points  Suresh  did  well  to  the  total 
delight  of  the  connoisseurs.  A  pleased  Mahalingam  declared  “It 
is  only  Suresh  who  can  and  will  carry  my  mantle.  None  else  has 
the  capacity.” 

Concerts  came  in  search  of  the  child  prodigy.  The  most 
prestigious  music  organization  in  the  State,  Bangalore  Gayana 
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Samaja,  sponsored  his  recital  on  24- 11-1 957  with  B.  Vishwanath 
(violin)  and  K.  Venkataram  (mridanga).  Rajasri,  a  vainika  and 
music  critic,  wrote  his  remarks  on  this  maiden  professional 
recital  by  Suresh  : 

“The  veteran  members  of  the  Samaja  will  recall  the  scene 
several  years  ago  here  when  the  Secretary  V.  T.  Srinivasan  had 
literally  carried  a  ten-year-old  lad  to  the  stage  from  among  the 
audience.  The  boy  was  absorbed  in  fondly  caressing  an  ordinary 
bamboo  stick.  The  elixir  of  melody  he  poured  out  of  it  simply 
metamorphosed  us  :  never  was  heard  such  captivating  melody 
before.  That  was  the  boy  Mali  making  his  royal  presence  felt  in 
the  music  world.  By  a  strange  quirk  of  fate  the  same  scene 
repeated  here  on  November  24.  The  same  Secretary  helped  an 
eleven-year-old  boy  ascend  the  same  stage  holding  the  same 
instrument  in  his  nimble  fingers.  Again,  it  was  the  same  divine 
melody  that  flooded  the  hall  for  well  over  2  hours.  Mali  was 
prominently  seated  among  the  rasikas.” 

Thus  strode  Master  Suresh  into  public  gaze.  Since  then  it  was 
one  continuous  ascent  for  him.  Soon  an  invitation  came  from 
Madras,  the  Kashi  of  Karnatak  music.  Just  before  the  concert, 
the  senior  accompanists,  on  seeing  the  little  boy,  felt  insulted  and 
got  into  argument  with  the  organizers.  Lot  of  cajoling  had  to  go 
in  before  they  could  move  on  to  the  stage.  They  sat  with  wry 
faces.  However  once  the  concert  began  with  the  Bhairavi  sweep 
in  Viriboni  in  vilamba  and  trisra  paces  their  studied  indifference 
instantaneously  vapourized,  they  sat  alert  and  provided  the  best 
support.  “The  young  master  is  a  master  artist”  was  their  sponta¬ 
neous  remark.  His  cup  of  emotion  was  overfull.  How  to  describe 
it  ?  Romain  Rolland  in  John  Christopher  has  given  expression 
to  it  :  “The  music  especially  worked  wonders.  It  bathed  the 
whole  scene  in  a  misty  atmosphere,  in  which  everything  became 
beautiful ,  noble  and  desirable.  It  bred  in  the  soul  a  desperate  need 
of  love,  and  at  the  same  time  showed  phantoms  of  love  on  all 
sides,  to  fill  the  void  that  itself  had  created.” 

From  Madras  to  Pondicherry  was  the  immediate  hop.  The 
same  ‘senior  accompanists’  willingly  went  with  the  party.  Just 
before  the  recital  the  boy  demanded  a  bowl  of  icecream.  Father 
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told  him  with  concern  that  the  cold  delicacy  would  affect  his 
breath  and  the  recital  might  go  awry.  “Immediately  after  the 
concert  I  11  take  you  to  the  icecream  parlour  across  the  road.” 

The  crowded  audience  saw  Lord  Krishna  in  Suresh — in  grace, 
melody  and  dedication.  The  Holy  Mother  of  Aurobindo  Asram 
heard  the  concert  from  her  sequestered  seat. 

Concert  over.  People  rushed  to  the  stage  to  have  a  glimpse  of 
the  child  prodigy.  But  where  was  he  ?  Yes,  he  was  very  much 
there,  at  the  icecream  house  ! 

The  Holy  Mother  desired  to  see  and  talk  to  the  boy  at  her 
chamber.  “You  are  an  avatar  of  Sri  Krishna  !”  She  blessed  him 
and  presented  a  plate  with  fruits  and  mementos. 

Typically  the  little  fellow  snatched  a  fruit  out  of  the  plate  and 
went  on  enjoying  it  in  the  very  presence  of  the  Holy  Mother.  The 
parents  were  visibly  embarrassed.  “That’s  precisely  the  way 
Lord  Krishna  would  have  acted”  said  the  Holy  Mother  and  eased 
their  anxiety. 

The  subsequent  evolution  of  Suresh  is  the  concrete  example 
to  the  abstract  poem  of  Tagore  :  “This  little  flute  of  a  reed  thou 
hast  carried  over  hills  and  dales,  and  hast  breathed  through  it 
melodies  eternally  new.  At  the  immortal  touch  of  thy  hands  my 
little  heart  loses  its  limits  in  joy  and  gives  birth  to  utterance 
ineffable.” 

While  the  direct  disciples  of  Mali  just  took  to  imitating  their 
inimitable  Guru,  or  remained  contented  by  basking  in  the  glory 
of  the  Maestro,  some  of  them  even  went  to  the  extent  of  lowering 
the  pitch  of  the  instrument  thus  killing  the  very  soul  of  flute- 
melody,  Suresh  began  constructing  his  own  citadel  on  the  Mali- 
foundation. 

Several  years  later  the  professionally  mature  artist  Suresh 
explained  scientifically  the  salient  features  of  modem  tech¬ 
niques  in  flute-playing.  They  are  appropriately  called  the  Mali- 
techniques  as  they  were  introduced  for  the  first  time  by  him. 

Flute  is  the  simplest  and  oldest  musical  instrument  ever 
invented  by  man.  Any  musical  note,  a  combination  of  notes,  a 
sweep  of  melody  etc,  can  be  produced  out  of  it  depending  upon 
the  capacity  of  the  player.  It  is  indeed  an  amazing  feat  that  in  this 
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Mali's  benevolent  glance  at  the  youngster,  1955 


With  Lalgudi,  Umayalapuram  and  Venkataram 


Unheard  melodies  are  sweeter 
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With  daughter  and  mother 


With  N.  Ramani  and  Mali 


Venuganalola  with  wife  Sudha 
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little  hollow  bamboo  pipe  the  human  spirit  can  express  its 
infinite  vibrant  moods  in  different  shades. 

Mythology  has  associated  it  with  Lord  Krishna.  He  wove 
divine  melodies  out  of  it  and  mesmerized  His  followers,  cattle, 
and  even  inanimate  things.  This  symbolizes  the  potential  of 
flute. 

Over  the  millennia  it  had  gained  importance  as  a  sushi ra 
vadya  (wind  instrument).  In  fact  vaana  (its  modern  variant  is 
santoor ),  veena  and  venu  (flute)  have  been  with  us  since  Vedic 
times.  The  first  two  are  stringed  instruments. 

Yet  the  oldest  of  them,  the  flute,  was  considered  inferior  to 
the  other  two  refined  instruments  in  the  Kamatak  system.  A 
peculiar  tradition  grew  according  to  which  the  instrumentalists 
had  to  play  vocal  compositions.  Musical  tunes,  structures  and 
idioms  suited  to  the  instruments  concerned  did  not  evolve. 
Naturally  any  instrumental  music  would  be  a  poor  variant  of  its 
vocal  counterpart. 

Mridanga-Ghata  artist  and  Suresh’s  mentor  Bangalore  K. 
Venkataram  says  “It  was  Sarabha  Sastry  who  had  given  status 
to  flute  as  one  of  the  main  concert  instruments.  Perhaps  he  was 
the  first  to  give  independent  flute  recitals  as  well.  Palladam 
Sanjeeva  Rao  was  the  more  famous  concert  player  of  the  pre- 
Mali  days  .  . 

Thus  at  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  which  can  be 
called  the  pre-Mali  days,  we  see  flute  as  an  also-instrument.  Why 
this  also-  ?  It  didn  t  enjoy  the  status  of  a  veena  or  violin  as  a 
concert  instrument,  or  of  a  nadaswara  as  a  field  instrument.  The 

music  emanating  out  of  it  was  much  less  pleasing  than  that  out 
of  veena  or  violin. 

This  was  because  of  the  faulty  playing  techniques  in  vogue. 
Also  none  had  paid  any  serious  attention  to  the  instrument  either. 
Mere  lung  power  cannot  produce  flute-melody  charged  with 
high  emotion.  Speed  could  do  no  better.  Gamakas ,  the  essence 
ot  Kamatak  music,  were  just  not  present.  Shrillness,  loudness, 
speed,  unwanted  sounds  like  thhuss-phuss-tsoo  etc  ruled  the 
roost.  Playing  on  the  flute  was  thus  as  much  a  tiresome  expe¬ 
rience  or  the  artist  as  listening  to  it  was  a  trying  one  to  the  rasika. 
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The  ground  was  yearning  for  the  messiah  to  appear.  Tradition 
chose  Mali  to  play  the  role.  His  sensitive,  observant  and  critical 
mind  must  have  drawn  inspiration  from  the  environment  where 
some  new  innovations  must  have  appeared  from  time  to  time. 
Experimenting  on  them  he  evolved  the  famous  techniques  that 
now  go  by  his  name. 

The  essential  principles  of  the  Mali-techniques  are  four  : 

First,  choose  a  high-pitched  flute,  usually  4  or  5.  The  impact 
of  flute-timbre  or  melody  as  different  from  other  instrumental 
melodies  can  be  felt  only  from  such  a  high-pitched  instrument. 
“A  low-pitched  flute  is  no  different  from  the  goldsmith’s  wind¬ 
blowing  pipe”  said  Suresh,  and  demonstrated  the  difference. 

Second,  blow  powerfully  a  jet  of  air  into  the  lip-hole.  In  fact 
the  instrument  compels  the  artist  to  do  so — just  as  a  spirited  race 
horse  requires  an  alert  jockey  to  prod  it.  And  the  artist  has  to 
orient  his  tongue  and  lips  in  such  a  way  that  air  dissipation  is 
reduced  to  zero.  Otherwise  the  solidity  and  melody  part  of  the 
music  is  lost,  and  in  their  place  unwanted  unmusical  noises  will 
emanate.  Also  harsh  shrillness  will  pierce  the  ears  of  the 
listeners.  When  blowing  is  properly  done  the  laser-jet  blow 
enlivens  the  air  column  within  the  instrument  and  makes  it 
vibrate.  The  bamboo  walls  begin  resonating.  Total  effect  is  a 
combine  of  solidity,  melody,  emotion  and  above  all  clarity.  A 
low-pitched  instrument  fails  to  contribute  resonance  especially, 
which  makes  its  tonal  quality  weak  and  insipid.  The  emotional 
impact  is  missed  in  such  a  flute.  The  performance  becomes  both 
superficial  and  lack-lustre. 

Third,  apply  well-modulated  fingering  techniques  :  which 
finger-hole  is  to  be  covered  or  uncovered,  how  much  pressure 
to  be  applied  and  so  on  are  to  be  learnt  systematically.  Such  a 
modulation  alone  will  produce  the  gamakas,  the  soul  and  spirit 
of  Karnatak  music. 

Finally,  while  blowing,  in  consonance  with  the  musical  phrase 
or  the  text  of  the  composition,  appropriate  tuttookaara  variations 
are  to  be  introduced.  These  will  highlight  the  live  spots  of  the 
composition.  For  example  Samajavaragamana  text.  With  the 
application  of  tuttookaara  it  sounds  thus  :  too-tutu-tuttu - 
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tututtoo.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  correct  syllables  of  the  text 
consistent  with  the  meaning  enshrined  therein.  A  discerning 
listener  who  is  familiar  with  the  composition  can  follow  the 
recital  as  if  he  were  listening  to  a  vocal  concert.  His  imagination 
is  thus  helped  to  transcend  the  instrumental  melody  and  reach 
the  devotional-emotional  rasas  inherent  in  the  compositions. 
The  rasika’s  participation  in  and  enjoyment  of  the  concert  are 
thus  enhanced.  In  the  absence  of  this  technique  the  impact  of  the 
text  gets  diluted  and  the  musical  idioms  lose  orientation. 

Suresh  concluded :  “The  Mai  i-techniques  produced  a  rich  har¬ 
vest  of  melody-emotion-meaning  combine  till  then  unknown. 
Overnight  flute  regained  its  ancient  glories.  It  became  an  inde¬ 
pendent  instrument  of  music  like  veena  or  violin.” 

An  histone  analysis  of  the  track-records  of  great  artists  and 
geniuses  tells  us  one  thing  :  a  genius  is  a  freak  of  tradition  ;  lesser 
mortals  should  derive  inspiration  from  this  perennial  source  and 
chalk  out  their  own  paths  to  suit  their  equipment  and  potential; 
those  who  do  otherwise — who  think  they  can  remain  either  a 
carbon  copy  of  the  genius  or  even  outbeat  him  in  due  course — 
end  up  disastrously  as  insignificant  nonentities. 

It  was  a  piece  of  good  luck  that  Suresh  was  not  a  direct  disciple 
of  Mahalingam.  Even  when  the  youngster  was  ‘held’  by  the 
Mali-magic,  he  had  tuned  his  antenna  to  the  Karnatak  music  of 
the  times.  He  had  absorbed  the  best  in  Ariyakudi,  Semmangudi, 
Musiri,  MS,  DKP,  GNB,  Mudurai,  Ramnad,  Alathur  and  a  host 
of  others  who  were  expanding  the  frontiers  of  classical  music 
through  the  vocal  medium. 

For  structural  grandeur,  emotional  embellishment  and  exu¬ 
berant  ideas,  all  within  the  framework  of  classicism,  Alathur 
Brothers  had  set  a  standard  never  excelled  by  others.  Every  kriti 
when  delineated  by  them  would  be  a  piece  of  exquisite  artistry. 
And  the  fullness  of  music  one  experienced  in  their  concerts  could 
only  be  compared  with  the  star-studded  fiimament— everchans- 
mg  yet  invariant,  quite  familiar  yet  radiating  new  ideas,  and  very 
intimate  yet  never  penetrable.”  This  is  how  Suresh  expressed  his 
admiration  of  the  vocal  duo. 

The  Alathur  music  lprossessed’  him  while  the  Mali  tech- 
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niques  held  him.  Suresh  is  thus  a  three-in-one  :  Mali  at  the  base, 
Alathur  at  the  structure  and  his  own  prcitibhe  (resplendent  crea- 
tivity*  inquisitive  curiosity  and  innovative  capacity)  synthe¬ 
sizing  them  into  a  new  concoction.  K.  Venkataram  instructed 
him  initially  on  concert-planning.  The  vocalization  of  flute  one 
discerns  in  Suresh’s  style  is  due  to  this  Guru.  Venkataram  would 
sing  and  Suresh  would  accompany  him.  It  was  thus,  initially,  a 
joint  venture  until  Suresh  mastered  the  techniques  of 
vocalization. 

"Man  masters  nature  not  by  force  but  by  understanding  it.” 

Such  a  talent,  especially  when  it  is  young,  never  is  content  in 
maintaining  the  status  quo.  It  yearns  to  explore  new  avenues, 
excavate  hidden  nuggets,  dress  them  elegantly  and  present  as 
gifts  to  rasikas.  Thus  in  his  fourteenth  year  when  he  was  invited 
to  participate  in  a  private  jugal  bandi  concert  with  the  Sitar 
Maestro  Pandit  Ravi  Shankar,  he  jumped  into  the  fray  without  a 
second  thought.  Ravi  Shankar  was  highly  elated  and  blessed  the 
teenager  Suresh  "You  are  going  to  chart  out  a  new  track  in  Indian 
music.” 

The  Queen  of  Melody,  M.  S.  Subbulakshmi,  desired  to  listen 
to  Suresh  in  private.  The  two-hour  recital  at  V.  T.  Srinivasan’s 
home  in  Bangalore  (where  she  was  staying)  pleased  her  so  much 
that  she  blessed  him  with  an  exquisitely  carved  statuette  of  Lord 
Krishna,  saying  “I  felt  as  if  the  Lord  Himself  was  playing  His 
divine  melodies.” 

These  well-meant  and  deserved  compliments  never  got  into 
his  head  or  intoxicated  him.  The  parents  were  very  strict  about 
one  thing  :  their  son  was  just  a  beginner,  he  was  not  going  to  be 
lured  by  money  or  praise,  and  that  he  would  never  let  his  sights 
down.  For  the  first  several  years  father  insisted  on  the  boy  giving 
free  concerts  only,  lest  money  should  detract  him  from  the  path 
of  righteousness. 

Suresh  dived  deep  into  the  science  of  music,  made  a  thorough 
study  of  it  and  explored  the  various  possibilities  of  flute.  Every 
fresh  concert  posed  a  double  challenge  to  him  :  how  best  he  could 
present  the  not-so-popular  facets  of  classical  music  to  the 
rasikas,  and  how  best  he  could  educate  and  elevate  them  to 
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appreciate  these  new  trends. 

In  every  recital  he  would  present  one  or  two  new  vaggeya- 
kritis  in  unfamiliar  ragcis,  and  a  number  of  familiar  compositions 
of  Haridasas.  Also  he  would  set  tunes  to  quite  a  few  Haridasa 
kritis.  The  latter,  especially,  would  throw  a  heavy  responsibility 
on  him  :  the  meaning  and  message  of  the  composition,  its 
emotional  refrain  and  the  compulsions  of  metre  had  to  be  under¬ 
stood  fully  and  appropriate  raga-tala-gati  set.  That  is  why  his 
concerts  were  always  replete  with  freshness  of  ideas,  fascinating 
structures,  polished  artistry  and  a  good  deal  of  filigree  work. 
Never  did  he  rest  on  his  oars.  Waters  are  vast  and  deep,  energy 
is  steady  and  reverberating,  and  the  boat  is  adaptive  and 
accommodative.  Row  on,  row  on  ! 

Mali  used  to  say  :  “Every  concert  is  an  agni pareeksha  to  me. 
The  yawning  abysmal  gap  separating  the  intention  and  exe¬ 
cution,  or  planning  and  performance,  has  always  left  me  a 

dejected  soul.  The  mind  soars,  the  medium  lingers.  How  to 
bridge  them  ?” 

In  later  years  Mali  lost  interest  in  flute,  felt  he  was  better  in 
violin,  and  took  to  hobbies  totally  unconnected  with  any  type  of 
music.  He  was  a  maverick  who  would  do  his  best  to  avoid  facing 
a  concert.  When  driven  to  bay  he  would  resort  to  gimmicks  and 
make  existence  impossible  even  to  stalwarts  accompanying  him. 
But  because  of  the  power  of  melody,  authenticity  of  notes  and 
spurts  of  bewitching  musical  structures,  rasikas  would  simply 
worship  him  and  tolerate  all  his  idiosyncracies.  Well,  his  was  a 
restless  soul,  never  at  peace  with  itself,  with  the  medium  (flute) 
or  with  the  environment. 

Not  so  with  Suresh.  But  he  too  was  equally  ‘nervous’  of  facing 
the  concerts.  However  as  a  professional  melody-maker  and 
charm-weaver  he  would  accept  the  engagement  with  all  humi- 
ity,  prepare  for  it  thoroughly  and  serve  his  best  with  total 

T™-  rasikas  praised  him  for  his  attainments  and 

extolled  his  originality  he  would  just  recall  what  the  great 

ewton  had  said  :  If  I  have  seen  further  than  other  men,  it  is 
ecause  I  stood  on  the  shoulders  of  giants.  /  do  not  know  what  I 
max  appear  to  the  world,  hut  to  myself  I  seem  to  have  been  only 
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like  a  boy  playing  on  the  seashore,  and  diverting  myself  in  now 
and  then  finding  a  smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than 
ordinary,  whilst  the  great  ocean  oj  truth  lay  all  undiscovered 
before  me  (page  7). 

A  precocious  student,  disciplined  and  diligent  at  academic 
studies,  with  a  natural  inclination  towards  mathematics  and 
allied  sciences,  Suresh  had  a  brilliant  school  record.  Music  was 
his  constant  companion  while  studying  the  lessons  for  the  school 
or  college. 

He  had  scored  excellent  marks  in  the  preuniversity  exami¬ 
nation  (1963)  PCM  group.  He  applied  to  the  Government  Engi¬ 
neering  College  (its  present  name  is  Visweswariah  College  of 
Engineering)  and  additionally,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  to 
the  BMS  College  of  Engineering.  Both  the  Colleges  offered  him 
seats.  The  tuition  fee  was  very  much  less  in  the  former,  and  so 
Suresh’s  father  decided  to  admit  him  to  the  GEC. 

There  at  the  GEC,  Suresh  saw  a  heartrending  scene.  A  poor 
widow  was  begging  the  Principal  to  accommodate  somehow,  her 
only  hope  of  future,  son,  in  that  College.  He  had  just  missed  the 
seat  for  want  of  a  few  marks.  The  Principal  was  pleading  his 
inability  as  there  was  absolutely  no  vacancy.  Finally,  overcome 
by  her  pathetic  appeals,  he  told  her,  in  case  any  selected  candi¬ 
date  did  not  join  the  College,  then  he  could  admit  her  son  to  that 
vacancy.  But  such  a  chance  was  very  remote,  he  added. 

It  moved  the  artist  Suresh’s  heart.  He  told  his  father  he  would 
withdraw  his  candidature  from  the  GEC  and  get  admitted  to  the 
BMSCE  so  that  the  poor  widow’s  tears  could  be  wiped  off.  “You 
can  afford  to  pay  the  extra  fee  demanded  by  the  BMSCE”  argued 

the  altruism-motivated  Suresh. 

“Pain  and  suffering,  in  any  form  and  anywhere,  would  simply 
melt  his  heart.  He  would  go  all  out  to  help  students  in  need.  That 
was  our  Suresh.  We  admitted  him  to  the  BMSCE  and  made  way 
for  that  lady’s  only  son  to  join  the  GEC,”  said  his  mother. 

Music  and  Engineering  had  a  symbiotic  existence  in  him.  He 
came  out  well  in  the  final  BE  examination  (1969).  A  casual 
application  shot  to  the  Indian  Telephone  Industries  Ltd  got  him 
the  appointment  order  itself  !  Though  it  was  his  ambition  to 
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remain  a  fullfledged  professional  artist,  this  unexpected  offer 

spurred  him  to  join  the  ITI  Ltd  as  an  Electrical  Engineer  ( 1 969). 

*  *  *  * 

I  was  a  resident  of  Madras  in  the  forties  (1944-47  a  student, 
1 947-49  a  professional).  That  was  precisely  the  period  when  the 
giants  of  the  Karnatak  music  world  were  at  their  prime.  Mali 
was,  of  course,  a  prominent  star  in  that  galaxy.  Week  after  week 
I  had  attended  the  concerts  of  these  giants  and  thus  developed 
my  own  yardstick  to  measure  quality  in  music. 

During  the  period  1965-69,  I  was  a  resident  of  Bangalore.  I 
could  therefore  watch  the  evolution  of  the  musical  genius  of 
Suresh  form  a  distance  applying  the  most  rigid  standards.  Suffice 
if  I  say  I  was  attracted  to  his  virile  and  innovative  style. 

In  1985  I  sent  him  a  questionnaire  to  know  more  about  him. 
He  tape-recorded  the  answers  and  sent  the  tape  to  me.  Here  is  a 
summary: 

GTN  :  What  is  your  contribution  to  the  Mali-techniques  ? 

BNS  :  Mali  was  a  genius.  He  was  adored  by  the  rasikas.  As 
such  he  could  afford  to  ignore  the  text,  concentrate  on  the  initial 
phrase  or  pallavi  and  allow  his  creativity  to  lead  him.  In  these 
uncharted  flights  of  fancy  he  would  often  crashland.  But  such 
grand  or  Himalayan  failures  also  exposed  new  vistas  to  the 
rasikas.  However  we,  not  of  that  superior  stuff,  cannot  and  also 
should  not  ape  him.  I  learn  the  full  text  of  the  compositions  that 
I  choose  to  play,  and  then  try  to  translate  them  to  flute-melody. 

While  doing  so  I  follow  the  Mali-techniques  and  the  Alathur- 
structures. 

Q  :  Vocalization  of  the  flute  through  the  Mali-techniques  ? 

A  :  Precisely. 

Q  :  But  no  instrument  can  articulate  the  text.  Then  is  it  not  a 
waste  of  energy  for  an  instrumentalist  to  learn  it  ? 

A .  There  is  no  alternative  in  the  Karnatak  system  as  it  stands 
today.  Rasikas  won’t  listen  to  tunes  and  structures  suited  to  the 
instruments.  In  the  Hindusthani  and  Western  systems  there  exists 

a  correspondence  between  the  medium  and  the  composition.  Not 
so  in  the  Karnatak  system. 

Q  :  Have  you  experimented  on  such  structures  ? 
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A .  Certainly.  But  generally  not  in  public  concerts.  In  alapane, 
ne raved ,  kalpanaswara  delineation  and  tana  I  do  innovate  struc¬ 
tures  special  to  flute. 

Q  :  Avoiding  the  text  ?  Okay,  What  is  the  method  you  follow 
for  vocalizing  the  flute  ?  Learn  the  swara  sanchara  and  follow 
it  or  imbibe  the  full  text  as  the  vocalists  do  ? 

A  :  How  do  you  read  literature  ?  Or  write  one  ?  Though 
initially  you  learn  the  alphabet,  word,  phrase  etc,  as  you  go 
higher  and  higher,  you  just  read  or  write  the  ‘meaning.’  Letters, 
words  etc  follow  almost  effortlessly. 

Q  :  Are  you  suggesting  that  for  effective  communication, 
concept  should  come  first  and  technique  next  ? 

A  :  Very  true.  So  you  see,  when  I  play  any  kriti ,  say  Saroja- 
dalanetri  Himagiriputri  in  Sankarabharana,  the  mind  actually 
sings  the  text  and  the  limbs  effortlessly  carry  out  the  relevant 
techniques.  The  very  personality  of  the  artist  should  be  concen¬ 
trated  in  it  laserlike.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  artist  were  to  move 
with  the  swaras  his  music  would  be  mechanical  and  orches¬ 
trated.  The  listener  will  miss  the  charge  of  creativity  in  it.  While 
for  a  vocalist  the  matu  (text)  element  is  as  important  as  the  dhatu 
(musical  structure)  element,  for  the  instrumentalist  it  is  the  other 
way  :  dhatu  first  and  matu  next.  For  example  in  Sambho  Maha- 
deva  (Pantuvarali),  I  can  twist  Sambho  as  Syambho ,  Shaambho 
or  Shembho  provided  the  raga-tala-gati  aspect  is  not  altered.  A 
vocalist  doesn’t  have  this  freedom. 

Q  :  Singing  is  natural  to  man.  Playing  an  instrument  is  a  later 
innovation.  So  nature  would  extract  more  energy  from  an  instru¬ 
mentalist  than  a  vocalist.  This  extra  energy  diverted  by  the 
former  would  act  as  damper  on  his  creative  instincts.  Maybe  as 
a  result  he  is  unable  to  surrender  himself  totally  to  music. 

A  :  Perhaps  musicologists  have  to  research  into  this  area.  I 
cannot  say  anything  more.  Personally  I  feel  flute  is  the  very 
extension  of  my  personality  and  as  such  it  is  not  extraneous.  This 
medium  has  never  posed  a  serious  and  unsurmountable  problem 
to  my  creative  instincts.  What  I  cannot  communicate  vocally  I 
can  through  it. 

Q  :  I  have  listened  to  your  ‘bests’  and  also  those  of  Mali’s. 
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The  articulation  of  text  is  perfect  in  your  style.  It  is  the  Alathur 
solidity.  Your  conception  of  the  raga,  delineation  of  the  kriti,  the 
placement  of  gamakas  etc  are  all  excellent.  Only  constant 
thinking,  searching,  planning  and  practice  can  bring  out  such  a 
grand  unison.  Yet,  I  find  these  very  elements,  to  a  certain  extent, 
act  as  dampers  of  creativity.  Perhaps  for  this  reason  one  misses 
the  ‘divine  intoxication’  of  Mali  in  your  concerts.  With  your 
potential,  discipline  and  dedication  it  should  not  be  difficult  for 
you  to  get  over  this  barrier — the  barrier  of  mechanicalness. 

A  :  Goethe  has  the  answer  : 

If  God  had  wanted  a  different  man 
He’d  have  built  me  up  on  a  different  plan. 

Talent  He  gave  me,  and  this  meant 
Money  in  trust  that  He  had  lent. 

So  I  keep  investing  it  where  I  may. 

Though  what's  to  come  of  it  who  can  say  ? 

He'll  give  me  a  hint  when  I've  done  enough  : 

Meanwhile  I'm  bound  to  use  the  stuff. 

Q  :  You  are  an  engineer,  an  artist,  and  a  family  man.  How  have 
you  struck  a  balance  between  the  conflicting  demands  of  these 
responsibilities  ? 

A  :  I  am  first  and  foremost  an  artist.  My  employers  have  very 
generously  encouraged  me  to  pursue  the  path  of  music  unhin¬ 
dered.  Family  life  hasn’t  posed  any  unsurmountable  problem  to 
me. 

Q  :  What  is  the  role  of  inspiration  or  ‘mood’  in  the  life  of  an 
artist  ? 

A  :  Inspiration  is  the  very  soul  of  music.  An  artist  is  a  special 
type  of  person.  One  should  not  judge  him  from  one’s  rigid 
standards  and  prescribe  him  a  ‘code  of  conduct.’  He  is  a  creature 
of  inspiration.  How  does  he  get  or  generate  it  ?  This  is  a  very 
sensitive  question  which  need  not  bother  a  rasika.  One  should 
judge  an  artist  by  the  art  he  produces  keeping  every  other 
considerations  outside  the  purview. 

Q  :  Message  to  aspiring  flutists  ? 

A .  Learn  flute  from  flutists  only.  Take  the  profession  seriously 
and  not  as  a  hobby.  Listen  to  other  artists  and  assimilate  the  best. 
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i ejecting  the  junk.  Let  not  money  or  fame  lure  you  off  the  path 
of  creative  music.  Accept  challenges.  Be  innovative.  Never  grow 
stale  or  desperate. 

Q  .  Hard  rules.  But  I  know  you  have  made  them  part  of  your 
very  personality.  What  is  the  latest  innovation  you  are  at  ? 

A  :  I  am  learning  Hindusthani  music.  I  want  to  play  this  music 
on  Karnatak  flute  pitch  4  or  5,  and  demonstrate  how  the 
emotional  effect  here  is  more  than  what  it  is  in  a  low-pitched 
Hindusthani  bcmsuri. 

Q  :  Bharatiya  flute  ? 

A :  Yes.  Already  I  have  given  experimental  concerts  in  private. 

Time  is  not  ripe  yet  to  project  it  from  professional  platforms. 

*  *  *  * 

Suresh  was  married  to  Sudha  in  1975.  It  was  an  arranged 
marriage.  While  her  interest  in  music  was  just  normal  (not 
technical)  his  knowledge  of  her  subject  (she  is  an  MSc  in  Physio¬ 
logy)  was  next  to  nothing.  Semijocularly  he  had  told  her  “I  do 
not  know  much  of  physiology  and  you  of  music.  It  is  better  this 
way.  Otherwise  we  would  be  criticizing  each  other  every  day!” 

She  was  encouraged  to  do  her  research  in  the  subject.  In  1 984 
Sudha  received  her  PhD  degree,  and  in  1985  she  was  employed 
in  the  M.  S.  Ramiah  Medical  College  as  a  Lecturer.  A  grateful 
and  affectionate  wife  recalls  how  he  helped  her  to  work  her  way 
up  academically  and  realize  her  full  potential. 

“He  was  a  gentleman  par  excellence.  A  man  of  few  words  but 
he  had  a  very  warm  heart.  Even  in  private  he  never  talked  ill  of 
others.  ‘Music  is  my  first  love.  I  live  only  for  it.  I  protect  my 
body  and  limbs  only  to  serve  music.'  These  were  his  oftrepeated 
remarks.  To  those  disciples  who  came  to  him  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  learn  and  practise  flute  he  gave  out  his  best  freely  and 
willingly.  His  generosity  was  a  byword  among  his  disciples  and 
friends.  Even  when  I  knew  he  was  my  trusted  possession  I  knew 
he  had  belonged  to  the  tradition  of  great  music."  Mrs  Sudha 
Suresh  was  recalling  thus  in  a  pensive  mood  (after  Sureshs' 
demise). 

In  1982  Suresh  had  gone  on  a  musical  tour  of  USA  and  UK. 
While  he  was  in  the  USA  the  happy  news  of  a  baby  girl  bom  to 
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the  couple  was  flashed  to  him.  That  was  on  16-10-1982.  “May 
she  be  sruti  to  my  sangeeta ”  exclaimed  the  elated  artist.  The  girl 
was  named  Sruti. 

“Since  that  time  his  life  oscillated  between  Sruti,  our  beloved 
daughter,  and  sangeeta.  Nothing  beyond  them  seemed  to  have 
existed  for  hiirT  remarked  Sudha. 

Karnataka  Government  had  nominated  him  twice  a  member 
of  the  Sangeeta  Nritya  Academy.  He  evinced  a  keen  interest  in 
its  activities,  and  helped  the  deserving  Karnataka  artists  get  stage 
both  within  and  without  the  State.  His  concern  for  their  welfare, 
dream  to  elevate  the  standard  of  classicism  in  the  younger  artists, 
penchant  for  diversified  programmes  and  leadership  in  organiz¬ 
ing  cultural  festivals  in  remote  corners  of  the  State  won  him 

all-round  approbation.  He  dreamt,  expressed  and  acted  great. 

*  *  *  * 

During  the  beginning  of  1983  Suresh  had  gone  to  Mettu- 
palayam  for  a  concert.  Late  in  the  night  he  had  to  catch  a  train 
rather  hurriedly.  He  was  about  to  cross  a  railway  line.  But  then 
someone  from  behind  pulled  him  back  even  as  a  dashing  train 
roared  off  the  very  rails.  A  fatal  accident  was  thus  averted. 

Next  morning,  8-4-1983,  he  was  back  home  in  Bangalore.  His 
wife  received  him  and  after  attending  to  the  usual  household 
duties  she  left  for  the  College.  Suresh  was  too  tired,  and  as  such 
he  preferred  to  take  rest  at  home.  He  was  alone. 

Why  not  take  a  nice  oil  bath  ?  I  should  take  proper  care  of  my 
bushy  hair.  Thinking  thus  he  entered  the  bathroom.  A  luxurious 
bath  and  a  careful  grooming  of  the  hair  all  over.  He  felt  greatly 
refreshed.  Let  me  have  an  hour's  sleep  and  get  rejuvenated,  he 
felt.  Stood  up  and  turned  to  step  out.  The  slippery  floor  betrayed 
him.  He  fell,  a  very  tragic  fall  indeed.  “O,  what  a  fall  was  there, 
my  countrymen  !” 

The  impact  was  so  terrific  and  sudden  that  a  metallic  fixture 
in  the  wall  that  hit  his  right  shoulder  penetrated  deep  up  to  the 
bone  and  ripped  open  the  muscular  ligaments.  The  right  hip  bone 
was  fractured.  He  fell  down  unconscious.  Blood  gushed  out.  Not 
a  single  soul  there  to  render  help. 

Several  minutes  later  he  regained  consciousness.  Crawled  all 
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the  way  to  the  telephone  unmindful  ot  the  killing  pain  and 
bleeding  wounds,  lifted  its  mountain-heavy  handle,  rang  his 
mother  “Will  you  please  come  ?”  Overcome  by  the  excruciating 
pain  he  lost  consciousness  again. 

At  the  other  end  stupor  struck  the  loving  mother.  No  further 
response  or  communication.  She  came  rushing.  The  bolted  front 
door  had  to  be  forced  open.  The  ghastly  scene  she  saw  there 
chilled  her  marrows.  He  was  lying  unconscious  in  a  pool  of  blood 
as  if  some  one  had  brutally  attacked  him. 

She  administered  him  first  aid,  phoned  to  Sudha  and  sent  for 
an  ambulance.  “Barely  an  hour  after  reaching  the  College  I  was 
informed  of  Suresh's  fall.  I  rushed  back  home.  The  agonizing 
scene  unnerved  me  :  he  was  being  carried  to  the  groundfloor  (we 
lived  in  the  first  floor)  in  a  stretcher.  I  looked  at  his  face  :  same 
pleasant  handsome  expression.  He  smiled  at  me.  That  smile  gave 
me  confidence  to  ask  him  as  to  what  had  happened.  With  a 
tantalizingly  mischievous  wink  of  his  eyes,  so  characteristic  of 
him,  he  said  a  monkey  had  played  a  trick  on  him  when  he  had 
tripped  and  fallen.  As  monkeys  were  our  constant  visitors  I 
thought  Suresh  was  right  after  all.” 

He  was  at  once  shifted  to  a  wellknown  nursing  home  where 
the  necessary  first  aid  and  other  treatments  were  imme-  diately 
administered.  The  orthopaedic  surgeon  who  attended  on  Suresh 
explained  the  gravity  of  the  situation  in  the  evening  :  in  addition 
to  the  bleeding  wound  in  the  right  shoulder  Suresh  had  suffered 
a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur. 

For  various  reasons  best  known  to  the  surgeon  the  operation 
was  performed  after  three  days.  It  was  a  major  one.  Imagine  full 
72  hours  after  the  accident  remaining  under  traction.  The  post¬ 
operation  care  needed  greater  medical  expertise. 

“It  was  a  slow  journey,  both  demanding  and  painful,  towards 
recovery.  He  had  to  lie  on  the  bed  for  days  together  staring 
blankly  at  the  ceiling.  Little  Sruti,  our  daughter,  was  the  only 
hope  for  him.  He  was  very  emphatic  T  live  for  my  music.  Why 
should  I  linger  thus  ?’  Somehow  he  wanted  to  stand  and  walk  as 
early  as  possible.  A  special  wheel-chair  was  improvized  for  him. 
With  the  help  of  crutches  he  could  slowly  walk  across  the  home.” 
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Physiotherapy  and  other  exercises  were  continued  systema¬ 
tically.  After  more  than  a  year  of  ajnatavasa  he  was  able  to  move 
around  with  the  help  of  just  one  crutch.  He  couldn’t  avoid 
limping.  Yet  another  operation  was  performed  in  April  1984  as 
he  had  developed  some  complication  inside,  which  had  caused 
him  splitting  pain. 

Slowly  he  moved  back  to  the  stage.  Akashvani  was  the  first 
to  record  his  concert.  Later  sitting  on  a  chair — he  couldn’t  squat 
— he  began  giving  public  concerts.  A  major  concert  at  the 
Bangalore  Gayana  Samaja  and  one  more  at  the  prestigious 
Madras  Music  Academy  reassured  the  rasikas  that  the  artist 
Suresh  was  quite  vigourous,  creative  and  great. 

But  then  the  critics  and  the  media  in  Madras  especially,  did 
not  take  kindly  to  Suresh's  chair-music.  The  unacademic  obser¬ 
vations  by  them  hurt  his  sensitive  mind.  “Why  should  they  be 
bothered  about  my  posture  ?  The  quality  does  not  change  whe¬ 
ther  I  squat  or  sit  on  a  chair”  he  remarked  painfully. 

Concluded  Sudha  her  agonizing  narrative  :  “A  foldable 
wooden  seat  was  innovated.  With  some  efforts  he  could  squat 
on  it.  Thus  the  critics’  objection  was  removed.  He  longed  for 
recognition  and  sympathy.  But  the  much  needed  solace  from  the 
quarters  that  could  give  it  did  not  come  to  him.  Meanwhile  the 
forced  sitting  on  the  wooden  seat  added  to  his  discomfiture.  At 
the  end  of  each  concert,  for  days  together,  he  had  to  suffer  from 
piercing  pain  of  the  hip.” 

Friends  and  admirers  of  Suresh  in  the  USA  offered  to  provide 
him  the  best  medical  attention  absolutely  free.  With  modern 
surgical  techniques  the  hip  could  be  replaced  and  the  lingering 
pain  alleviated.  The  trip,  however,  could  not  materialize.  With 
an  artificial  hip  he  would  never  be  able  to  sit  and  play  on  the 
instrument.  Traditional  diehards  and  conventional  bigots  amom: 
artists  and  critics  wouldn’t  accept  a  ‘chaired  artist.’  He  was,  it 
would  appear,  ‘possessed'  by  an  obsession  :  he  should  squat, 
render  the  concert  as  a  normal  artist  and  thus  prove  to  the 
uncharitable  critics  that  he  had  met  their  objection. 

Spirit  was  soaring  high  with  musical  ideas.  Physique  was 
throwing  impossible  challenges.  Result  ?  Mental  and  physical 
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agony,  a  complete  1  eel ing  ol  anguish  and  total  surrender  to 
fatalism.  Yet  he  was  accepting  concert  engagements,  pouring  out 
his  heart  and  later  suffering  from  killing  physical  pain. 

Why  not  call  it  a  day  and  retire  ?”  To  such  well-meant 
questions  from  friends  he  would  say  “Why  should  I  live  without 
music  ?”  To  him  life  was  synonymous  with  music  and  death  with 
no-music.  “I  will  rather  die  on  the  stage  playing  flute  than  linger 
long  leading  a  nonfunctional  existence.” 

Nevertheless  his  body  was  getting  emaciated.  He  appeared  a 
confused  person.  Back  in  1979  or  so,  some  stupid  self-styled 
future-reader,  it  would  appear,  had  told  him  that  he  (Suresh) 
would  not  live  much  beyond  his  fortyfifth  year.  It  had  now  struck 
him  as  an  obsession,  and  it  looked  as  though  he  was  eagerly 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  day  of  reckoning. 

Quite  often,  like  Beethoven  under  distress,  he  would  say  “I 
am  resolved  to  rise  superior  to  every  obstacle.  I  am  sure  my 
fortune  will  not  desert  me.  With  whom  need  I  be  afraid  of 
measuring  my  strength  ?  I  will  take  Fate  by  the  throat.” 

In  private  conversations  he  used  to  echo  Beethoven’s  feelings 
of  distress  “Your  Suresh  is  most  unhappy  and  at  strife  with 
Nature  and  Creator.  I  have  often  cursed  the  latter  for  exposing 
His  creatures  to  the  merest  accident,  so  that  often  the  most 
beautiful  buds  are  broken  or  destroyed  thereby.  Only  think  that 
my  noblest  faculty,  my  mobility,  has  greatly  deteriorated.” 

He  was  determined  “Let  not  my  lameness  affect  art.”  Yet  he 
felt  his  time  was  running  out.  Ignore  the  physical  system,  train 
pupils,  give  concerts,  and  breathe  the  last  while  in  action — 
seemed  to  be  his  desperate  stand.  Though  he  was  advised  hospi¬ 
talization  in  November  1989  he  did  not  heed  to  it  as  he  had 
several  concert  engagements  on  hand. 

It  was  April  1990.  He  was  playing  with  one  of  the  implements 
for  isometric  exercise.  Quite  unexpectedly  the  spring  snapped 
and  he  suffered  a  fracture  in  the  left  arm.  Next  evening  he  was 
scheduled  to  give  a  public  recital  at  Jayanagar,  Bangalore.  By 
the  night  the  hematoma  of  the  left  arm  caused  swelling.  There 
was  slight  temperature,  and  more,  the  pain  was  unbearable. 

“Give  me  some  pain-killer.  I  will  fulfil  my  engagement.  I 
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don’t  care  for  my  arm."  The  concert  had  to  be  cancelled.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  gave  a  number  of  concerts  supporting  his  left  arm  on 
artefcts.  “Why  should  I  live  without  playing  on  the  flute  ?” 

It  was  on  June  29.  Place  Mysore.  My  friend  and  Suresh’s 
cousin,  M.  Lakshminaryan  rang  me  to  ask  whether  I  was  game 
that  evening  for  a  flute  recital  by  Suresh  at  Nanjangud.  I  jumped 
at  the  offer.  Later  about  that  concert,  which  I  never  dreamt  could 
be  his  last  one  I  could  hear,  I  wrote  ( Star  of  Mysore  2-7-1990) 

.  .  While  ragas  and  kritis  he  chose  were  quite  familiar  to 
listeners  of  classical  concerts,  it  was  his  style,  which  abounded 
in  creativity,  that  lent  a  new  charm  to  the  concert :  ultimately  it 
is  the  live  artist  who  breathes  new  hues  to  old  ragas  and 
kritis.  .  .”  It  was  one  of  his  best  recitals  I  had  ever  heard. 

While  returning  to  Mysore  he  told  me  “Last  year  you  chided 
me  for  fast  tempo  and  the  mathematical  jugglery  in  kalpana- 
swaras.  It  was  never  my  nature.  But  I  can’t  explain  why  I  did  it 
then.  Slow  is  peaceful  .  . 

“  . . .  and  soulful  too  !”  I  added. 

Yes,  in  that  concert,  where  the  environment  was  not  parti¬ 
cularly  musical,  he  poured  his  ‘soul’  at  the  feet  of  Lord  Srikan- 
teswara.  Before  leaving  Mysore  next  morning  he  had  told  his 
aunt  that,  perhaps,  that  was  his  last  visit  to  Mysore. 

Next  month,  July,  he  went  on  a  concert  tour  of  Andhra  Pradesh 
(Vijayawada).  He  was  running  mild  temperature.  The  1983 
Mettupalayam  brush  with  death  and  the  fortune-teller’s  fore¬ 
boding  had  made  deep  inroads  into  his  psyche.  Even  as  he 
boarded  the  train  he  told  his  wife  “Look  !  If  something  happens 
to  me  come  immediately.” 

She  implored  him  to  cancel  the  engagement  and  remain  at 
home.  But  he  turned  this  advice  down  with  an  emphatic  no  ;  “I 

will  fulfil  the  concert  engagement  even  at  the  expense  of  mv 
very  life.”  y 

Well,  he  returned  home  without  any  major  setback 

Sudha  writes  :  “His  physical  condition  was  on  the  wane. 
Meanwhile  he  was  required  to  record  a  concert  at  the  Doordar- 
shan  on  September  17.  It  was  to  be  telecast  in  October.  He  was 
p  anning  the  concert  paying  meticulous  attention  to  details.  But 
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Fate  had  decided  differently.  In  the  early  hours  of  September  10 
he  took  severely  ill.  He  was  hospitalized.  The  TV  programme 
and  the  astrologer  s  prediction  were  haunting  him.  The  doctors 
told  me  Suresh’s  condition  was  causing  anxiety.  ‘ You  have  to 
give  him  the  will  to  overcome  the  physical  agony.  Compose 
yourself.  Never  give  way  to  your  emotions  in  his  presence,’  they 
advised  me.  I  turned  to  God.  How  could  He  be  so  cruel  to  an 
artist  who  always  sang  His  glories  ?  Suresh  had  immense  faith 
in  God.  But  where  was  He  ?  When  we  most  needed  Him,  He 
was  conspicuously  absent.  I  hoped  for  a  miracle  to  occur  and 
save  my  dear  Suresh.  I  prayed.  As  if  in  answer  to  my  fond  hopes 
and  sincere  prayers  he  recovered  after  a  four-day  fight  with 
Yama.  During  that  period  he  did  not  close  his  eyes.  He  wanted 
me  to  remain  by  his  bedside  continuously.  When  asked  how  he 
had  kept  himself  awake  for  such  a  long  period  he  replied  ‘Had 
I  closed  my  eyes  I  would  never  have  come  back  alive.  I  wanted 
to  live,  and  play  on  my  instrument  which  alone  gives  me 
succour.’  He  had  plans  to  write  a  treatise  on  flute.  A  grand 
synthesis  of  Hindustani  and  Kamatak  flutes  was  his  dream. 
Getting  back  home,  he  said,  he  would  retire  from  service  and 
devote  all  time  to  his  pet  love  :  music.  Suresh’s  mother  had  been 
summoned  from  Bhopal  where  she  was  staying  with  her 
(another)  son.  Now  that  he  had  regained  health  she  thought  she 
could  return  to  Bhopal.  An  apparently  healthy  Suresh  quipped 
‘Why  are  you  in  a  hurry  ?  Almost  immediately  you  will  have  to 
return.’  Indeed  a  soul-stirring  request.  She  did  not  proceed.  Even 
as  we  were  rejoieing  at  the  fact  of  his  initial  success  in  the  fight 
with  Yama,  the  Lord  of  Death  must  have  been  chuckling  within 
Himself  at  our  foolishness.  Suresh  took  ill  suddenly  on 
September  18,  Mahalaya  Amavasya  day.  On  the  Ayudha  Pooja 
day  he  went  into  a  state  of  deep  coma  from  which  he  never 
recovered.  Just  before  that  final  fateful  turn  he  was  imploring 
his  mother  ‘Cure  me  soon.  I  want  to  give  expression  to  my  novel 
innovative  ideas.  You  please  take  them  and  preserve  for 
posterity.  No  power  on  earth  could  cure  him.  He  was  snatched 

away  from  us  permanently  on  October  7. 

“He  was  an  artist.  Who  comes  after  him  will  not  follow  the 
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same  path  ;  he  will  have  to  start  anew  ;  for  he  who  went  first  did 
not  stop  until  he  had  reached  the  place  where  all  art  stops/’  These 

were  the  words  spoken  at  the  funeral  of  Beethoven. 

*  *  *  * 


People  of  my  generation  who  have  witnessed  the  birth,  evo¬ 
lution,  achievements  and  premature  demise  of  the  phenomenon 
called  Suresh  will  recall  with  deep  feelings,  the  eternal  melodies 
he  breathed  through  his  live  instrument,  and  the  evergreen  quest 
he  cast  through  his  inquisitive  eyes.  In  Shakespeare’s  words 

If  I  could  write  the  beauty  of  your  eyes 
And  in  fresh  numbers  number  all  your  graces 
The  age  to  come  would  say  “  This  poet  lies — 

Such  heavenly  touches  ne’er  touched  earthly  faces.” 

Today  both  Mali  and  his  spiritual  heir  Suresh  of  are  not  alive. 
But  the  melody  structures  sculpted  by  them  remain  fresh,  and 
will  be  so  forever. 

Suresh  could  pay  tributes  to  Mali  a  la  Sommerfeld  to  Planck 
(Planck  was  the  harbinger  of  the  Quantum  Theory  and  the 

younger  Sommerfeld  had  reaped  a  rich  crop  out  of  the  Quantum 
Garden) : 


You  cultivated  the  virgin  soil 

Where  picking  flowers  was  my  only  toil 

And  Mali  could  reciprocate  the  sentiments  to  Suresh  as  did 
Planck  to  Sommerfeld  : 

You  picked  flowers,— well,  so  have  I 
Let  them  be,  then,  combin’d  ; 

Let  us  exchange  our  flowers  fair, 

And  in  the  brightest  wreath  them  bind 


Mali  was  a  loner.  During  his  younger  days  the  vise-grip  of  a 
greedy  father  had  driven  him  almost  mad— the  child’s  unusual 
musical  prowess  was  a  ready  source  of  money  to  the  needy 
tamily.  I  was  a  meal  ticket  for  him.” 


warned  m‘Hthe  [3ther  °f.the  child  Prodigy  John  Christopher, 
wanted  to  discipline’  the  boy’s  creativity  through  questionable 

means  so  that  he  (father)  could  reap  quick  money  to  satiate  his 

Yet  the  Zr3,  h  ?  Christ°Pher  hated  music.  So  did  Mali, 
usical  instincts  in  both  were  so  powerful  that,  despite 
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their  aversion  to  music,  they  blossomed  into  geniuses.  Fate  had 
cast  their  art  in  a  tragic  mould. 

The  tragedy  of  Suresh  is  more  poignant  when  we  realize  that 
he  had  the  best  of  parents  and  surroundings  to  help  him  to  sprout 
and  bloom.  He  came  up  through  a  self-imposed  hard  way  receiv¬ 
ing  the  fullest  encouragement  from  his  parents  and  mentors.  His 
dedication  to  music  was  total.  He  had  prescribed  innovative 
areas  for  himself  to  explore.  It  appeared  that  his  voyages  in 
uncharted  waters  were  uncovering  new  continents  of  artistry.  He 
had  miles  to  walk  and  promises  to  keep.  But  then  .  . . 
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Thus  Spake  Raman 

My  life  has  been  an  utter  failure.  I  thought  I  would  try  to  build 
true  science  in  this  country.  But  all  we  have  is  a  legion  of  camp 
followers  of  the  West. 

When  we  want  to  achieve — whether  it  be  in  science  or  in 
anything  else — we  must  learn  to  use  the  resources  we  have  in 
plenty  :  human  beings,  of  whom  at  least  a  third  are  young.  This 
is  our  real  strength.  If  they  are  enthused  and  if  they  are  instilled 
with  a  spirit  of  adventure,  the  sleeping  giant  will  wake  up  and 
we  can  conquer  the  world. 

For  such  people  [the  professional  organisers  of  science]  the 
so-called  organisation  of  science  becomes  more  important  than 
science  itself  or  its  values. 

The  man  of  science  observes  what  Nature  offers  with  the  eye  of 
understanding  but  her  beauties  are  not  lost  on  him  for  that  reason. 

More  truly  it  can  be  said  that  understanding  refines  our  vision 
and  heightens  our  appreciation  of  what  is  striking  and  beautiful. 
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Thus  spake  Chandrasekhar 

It  is  of  course  idle  for  any  normal  person  to  wish  to  emulate,  in 
scale  or  in  magnitude,  the  examples  of  Newton,  Kepler,  and 
Galileo.  But  the  examples  do  suggest  that  the  goals  of  science, 
as  they  sought  in  their  enlarged  visions,  might  have  retained 
currency  with  more  modest  but  similar  goals.  But  the  goals 
changed  ;  the  emphasis  became  increasingly  in  identifying  dis¬ 
coveries  that  change  the  directions  of  science.  Perhaps  the 
change  was  inevitable  ...  In  any  event,  the  tendency  to  focus  on 
“discoveries”  has  continued  ;  and  it  has  been  enhanced  and 
emphasized  by  an  outlook  that  perceives  in  discoveries  the 
principal  ingredients  of  scientific  accomplishment. 
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